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ATLAS CLUE 





WPM MORTIMER STREET 


You are invited to visit our spacious showroom on the Ist Floor and to make use of the improved facilities of our special advisory service. Our artist Walter Hoyle 
depicts Palladio Magnus wallpaper “ Directus ” No. 44446 as used in a penthouse club room 





FOR ARCHITECTS CONCERNED WITH THE SPECIFICATION OR 
DIRECTION OF DECORATIVE SCHEMES 
THE FOLLOWING COLLECTIONS ARE AVAILABLE 


PALLADIO HAYWARD THE ARCHITECTS BOOK 


THE ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 
19 21 MORTIMER STREET LONDON WI 





OR KING'S HOUSE KING STREET WEST MANCHESTER 3 
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DESIGNS BY CHARLES EAMES FOR HERMAN = 


New materials and techniques are here applied to a venerable problem: sitting in comfort. Seat shells are in 
immensely strong polyester resin, reinforced with glass fibre, or in elegant black-enamelled wire. Upholstered clip-on covers 
available. Underframes are in wire, tubular steel or, in the case of the pivot chair, tubular steel on a cast aluminium base. 
Seats and frames are strongly, resiliently joined and you may select from many exclusive Hille upholstery fabrics. 


Hille also make Herman Miller's interlocking stack- 
ing chairs, moulded plywood chairs, and the 
stupendous (sic) Lounge Chair and Ottoman. Visit 
our showrooms, 39/40 Albemarle St., London W.1, 
Hyde Park 9576 or 24 Albert Street, Birmingham 4, 
Midland 7378, or write for brochure. 


CONTRACT DIVISION 


Internationally-honoured furniture for homes and offices 
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: 
: Rarely are the contours of 
| dancing partners quite so liam 1 : 
i happily disposed. In sucha IW WAU : 
MADE TO MEASURE 
' case indifferent navigation 
: isa small price to pay for the 
convenient accommodation 
of peak and bluff, outcrop 
and escarpment @ Here, in 
the City of Steel, we make 
sheet steel that follows as 
closely its intended purpose. 
: Each order is a separate 
assignment and our sole 
concern is to see that your 
product gets the particular 
kind of steel it needs @ Steel, 
in fact, made to measure — 
to your exact requirements. 
ye) 
THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED | 
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ANCESTORS OF AN INDUSTRY 


THE HON. ROBERT BOYLE was the man who formulated the theory on which all 
chemical reasoning is based: that an element is the simplest form of matter and 
cannot be resolved into other substances. Before Boyle first stated his theory, in 1661, 
scientists had clung to the Aristotelian hypothesis that there were four elements, 
fire, air, earth and water, and that all matter consisted of these in different proportions. 
With Boyle's appreciation of the nature of an element, the whole trend of scientific 
thought was changed. After he had gone through the common operations of 
chemistry and had begun to make serious reflections on them, Boyle thought it a 
pity that instruments that might prove so serviceable to the advancement of natural 
philosophy should not be more studiously and skilfully used to so good a 
purpose. Chemistry should not be a mere handmaid to medicine or a slave to the 
transmutation of base metals to gold, but a systematic investigation of nature with 
the object of the advancement of knowledge. 


Before Boyle's day, chemistry was the happy hunting ground of the quack physician 


and the alchemist; his work raised it to the status of a dignified branch of natural 
science. 





The same curiosity 
that inspired the 
ancestors of their 
industry leads 

1.C.1.’s scientists 

and technologists 
towards the discovery 
and development 


of new materials 


and improved processes. 









iN CONSTRUCTION 
CO. LID. 


POP. 4444 
i CAMBRIDGE ROAD - TWICKENHAM - MIDDLESEX 












































chelsea 
ba handwrought 
a : glass 
exploiting all the 
F beauty of English 
' crystal glass within 
e a modern lighting 
: design theme. 

Full colour 
literature available ig 








from 


atlas 





f ° 
i 3 ™ lighting 
to ond 
limited saeenae 
Thorn House, Mechs SoG Baa 
Upper St. Martin's Lane, . 
London, WC2 LOSS BOM Looe, 
pesicn 134 5 
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Good stuff toast - needs a specialist to make it — 
my wife. 

nice toast rack too, 

well designed, 

gave it to her asa present... 

Stainless steel 

Good stuff - stays bright without polish 


‘‘Staybrite’’— use it at the works 

find it where you least expect it 

even my toast rack, 

wonder if its the same 

suppose so — but slightly more special. 

Needs a specialist to make special steel . . . 
even for toast racks. 

Must have the right steel for the job, 

ask Firth-Vickers 

no good keeping a dog and barking yourself 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD, SHEFFIELD 


is the only company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to 
the production and development of stainless and heat-resisting steels 
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The whole of the 


STEEL FURNITURE 
AND PARTITIONING 


in this impressive new building 


was supplied by 


HARVEY 





THE MODERN LINES of 
Harvey Desks create an atmos- 
phere of orderliness and ef- 
ficiency. In open offices, as 
shown above, desks are ar- 
ranged back-to-back, the tops 
being separated by shelf units 
which provide additional work- 
ing area without encroaching 
on floor space. 


TYPISTS’ DESKS, 
illustrated above, are 
designed for maximum 
comfort and convem- 
ence. They provide all 
facilities for typing, yet 
occupy only 7 sq. ft. o 
floor space. The side 
pedestal incorporates a 
pull-out flap, § sta- 
tionery drawers and a 
locking cupboard for 
personal belongings. 


STEEL PARTI- 
TIONS in Cotts 
House are mostly of the 
Barrier type, with glass 
tops, as shown right. 
Full-height partitions, 
glazed, were also in- 
stalled. 


COTTS HOUSE 


Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 


Headquarters of the 
Mitchell Cotts Group of Companies 


Architects: Sir Giles Scott, Son & Partners 


THE SUPERIOR APPEARANCE and versatility of 
Harvey Steel Furniture and Equipment is 
strikingly demonstrated in this important City 
building. Adequate provision is made for the 
individual working needs of all members of the 
staff, whilst maintaining a harmonious effect 
throughout. 

The many units supplied by Harvey include 
single and double pedestal DESKS, CHAIRS of 
various types, FILING CABINETS, CUPBOARDS, 
LOCKERS and SHELVING. 

Certain offices are furnished with the Harvey 
“CONFERENCE” DESK—the desk with the big top— 
together with supplementary units from the 
“400 - Style’ range — BOOKCASES, TELEPHONE 
STANDS, SLIDING-DOOR CUPBOARDS, etc. 

Six extensive floors were converted into offices 
by means of HARVEY STEEL PARTITIONING. 
Excellent use is made of COLOUR in providing 
ideal working conditions. The general scheme 
is Duotone Grey, with desk tops in Terra Cotta. 
The Grey enamelled chairs are upholstered in 
Black moquette. 

Harvey Steel Equipment is adaptable to the 
most modern conceptions of office planning, 
and is built to a standard which ensures pro- 
longed trouble-free service. 


IF YOU ARE MOVING to new premises or 
wish to modernise your existing offices, ask for 


details of Harvey Steel Furniture and Partitions. 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD. 


WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7 
Telephone: GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
SF/22 
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This low priced Hume Atkins fitting 
has many novel qualities which have quickly 
made it a favourite with architects. 

It combines lighting of high efficiency, ease of 


assembly, and a clean, modern appearance. 





Four main parts are 
assembled in seconds 





(ey 


” 
~~ 


Re-lamping 

through louvre 
No dismantling required— 
new lamp can be quickly fitted 
in seconds through the louvre. 





ee > 
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Parts spring together 
White polystyrene louvre is 
sprung into opal ‘Diakon’ 
shade and instantly forms a 
permanently rigid fitting. Just 
as easy to dismantle for 
cleaning. 








designed to please — produced to last 


Send for illustrated folder giving price, details of Flex Suspension, Tube Suspension and Ceiling Mounting Type (illustrated here) 
HUME ATKINS & CO. LTD., 163 Victoria Street, $.W.1. Tel: Victoria 0161, Works: Letchworth, Herts. 
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... but the beauty of this fine 

fitting is not altogether in the eye of the 
beholder. Three spring arms hold the British 
3-ply glass in position on the anodised 
aluminium backplate. Appearance 


and durability are thus combined. 


fine lighting fittings 


TROUGHTON & YOUNG (Lighting) LTD., The Lighting Centre, 143 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 
Phone: KENsington 3444, and at Rodney Street, Liverpool 1. RFW.34 
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Enter -a breathtaking advance in bathroom luxury 


Daring advances in architectural design have found expression in recent years. And now-at last- 
a single idea heralds a new era in bathroom design. 

This bold conception, inspired by Formica Ltd-the VANITORY UNIT-can combine in one space- 
saving advance, handbasin, taps, dressing table drawers, mirrors, towel rail, strip lighting... 


beautifully surfaced in the colourful range of Formica decorative laminates . .. all so easy to keep clean. 





With Formica decorative laminates you can design your 


own Vanitory Units to blend exactly with your overall FO R MM I CA F 
% 
plan ...or you can choose from a wide range already 


produced by over 40 manufacturers. Full information VANI TO RY 


and lists of manufacturers are freely available on request. 





| § FORMICA-THE FINEST OF ALL THE DECORATIVE LAMINATES 


FORMICA Ltd, De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, London, W1. *FORMICA and VANITORY are registered trademarks 
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Colours of the most dazzling 


brilliance... 


If you want gouache colours 
vastly superior to any ordinary 
gouache colours or poster 
colours, then ask for 

Winsor & Newton's 
Designers’ Colours 

Choose Designers’ Colours for their 
dazzling brilliance, fine texture, 
exceptionally smooth flow, great 
opacity,* and high degree of 
permanence.* Equally successful 
with brush, air brush, ruling or 
lettering pen. There are 76 wonder- 
ful colours in the complete range. 


No.1 Designers’ Water Colour Box 


A strongly-made tin box in grey 
**thammered”’ finish. Holds 12 ‘‘C’’ size 
tubes and has ample space for brushes. 
Size: 9} ins. x 44 ins. x { ins. Box 
only, without colours, price 12s. 6d. 
(U.K. only). 








and a new masking 


fluid for retouchers! 


Winsor & Newton's Art Masking Fluid 
When applied by brush or pen enables parts of a 
photograph, drawing or painting to be protected 
from subsequent freely-applied colour. The 
masking film can be peeled 
off or gently rubbed away, 
without damaging the sur- 
face. Ideal for air-brush 
work. In 2 fl. oz. bottles, 
price 2s. 6d. (U.K. only). 


* Leaflet No. 115 giving detciled 
characteristics of each colour, 
and Tint Card No. 70 showing 
specimen washes of the actual 
colours, supplied free on request. 








Winsor & Newton 


WINSOR & NEWTON LTD., WEALDSTONE, HARROW, MIDDLESEX 
Also at New York and Sydney, N.S.W. 
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TUBULAR 
STEEL 

LIGHTING 
COLUMNS 


TO B.S. 1840-1952 


The photographs are reproduced 

by kind permission of 

D. Colvin, Esq., 

County of Lanark Lighting Engineer. 





Illustrated are Stewarts and Lloyds’ 
tubular steel lighting columns, type 
Gb-995, supplied to the County Council 
of the County of Lanark. 


These columns, approved by the Coun- 
cil of Industrial Design, have a mount- 
ing height of 35 ft. and this is the first 
installation in the United Kingdom 
where this new type of column has 
been erected. 


The bracket arms (type Gb-996) give an 
outreach of approximately 10 ft. The 
lanterns were designed by Engineering 
& Lighting Equipment Co. Ltd. 

S & L tubular steel lighting columns - 
under all conditions of loading — have 
been proved dependable and long last- 
ing; whilst their slenderness and small 
base size render them suitable for use 
on most sites. 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LIMITED 


GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM - LONDON 


















HE BOARD THAT 
57 BLANKS CLEANIY 
TO ANY SHAPE 














Bowater Board is regularly punched 
— and stamped out to hundreds of weird 
cna and wonderful shapes in industry and 
it’s such strong stuff it never lets us 
down by splitting or splintering. It can 
also be bent to some pretty acute radii 
—up to 1" sometimes !—and there again 

it stays intact and never loses its 
(stained to match cabinet) smooth working surface. These two 
factors alone have opened manu- 
| facturers’ eyes to its almost limitless 
possibilities—we show three current 
uses. 














Car Door panels Did you know these other facts about 
vewibcss neat Bowater Board? *Wide range of pos- 
| sible decorative finishes from P.V.C. to 
| stove-enamel. *Many standard sizes 
(including economical 5 ft. widths) and 
non-standard measurements cut for 
reasonably long runs. *Home produc- 
tion ensures reliable delivery. 


Imagine how you can use 














Toys 





r | 

<? ha { Like a booklet Bar 
/ 4, and some samples 

5 to start you BUILDING BOARDS DIVISION, BOWATERS SALES COMPANY LIMITED, 
4 thinking? Write to BOWATER HOUSE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON 8W1. TEL: KNI 7070 


CRC 61BE 
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HESTIA 





PROCYON 


ALMAK 





The Fitting answer to your lighting needs 


BN@.e@e MODERN FITTINGS 





The fittings shown here form part of a very comprehensive range designed 
to cover most commercial requirements. All of them can be seen at our 
West End or Branch Showrooms. 





Catalogue No. 88057 


Designed by: J. M. Barnicot M.S.I.A. of Falks 





WITHAM 





Catalogue No. 8.79686 





There is a FALKS Fitting for every purpose 


Lighting Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Lighting Fittings 


91 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON E.C.1. Tel: HOLborn 7654. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 20/22 Mount Street, Park Lane, London W.1. Tel: MAYfair 5671/2 
4P 1lz 
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Men of Distinction 


FACIT SWEDISH 
FURNITURE 


for Executive Offices cg 


Str 2 ve ; 
; Do a ' 
es 4 

*. . 


5 eS 


: gS 
~ 


distinguished by the company it keeps 


See the full range at =) RO] Ol a. im) 1-6-1), LIMITED 


London Saies Office, 58-60, Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. Telephone: WEStern 7250 (16 lines) 








PRESTRESSED 
SPUN GONGRETE 
rotograp ot samen type Spenconcree LIGHTING COLUMNS 


Lighting Columns, at Epsom, by courtesy 
C. G. Cobbett, Esq., A.M.1.C.E., ales. 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 


The above type is one of many Stanton designs approved by the Council of Industrial 
Design and acceptable to the Ministry of Transport for use on trunk roads. 
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Pp aniquil 


New / the new medium 
, 


for low-cost 





decorative treatments! 


PANIQUIL Padded and 
quilted P V C. on hardboard 





nei cee iver 
kee ‘a tu 
rp a , 


= Oe, ¢ 
j ' 


PANIQUIL means ed bn Le 


: fe 
more than a new material. . . ; ° 1° 


Tn” 
PANIQUIL means 


a new approach to décor 


Plastic foam and textured P.V.C. cloth have been 
cleverly combined on a rigid yet flexible hardboard 
base. The result: a quilted panelling that sparks new 
décor ideas for shopfitting, interior decoration and 
displays. 


And these ideas are carried out at little cost... with 
little effort . . . for Paniquil is applied with all the 
speed and ease of ordinary hardboard. 





These pictures help to show the range—the scope— 
the versatility of this new medium. You, too, can put 
Paniquil to work in a hundred different ways 





Individual treatments made easy by Paniquil's many 
colour/design combinations. Ask about the Pani- 
quil range of warm, appealing colours—available in 
diamond, squared and fluted designs. In addition to 
the varied standard range, other colours can be 
provided to meet special requirements. 





WASHABLE, HARD-WEARING, /deally suitable for: 
interior decoration * Shopfitting 


Caravan, ship and aircraft interiors and 


similar applications 


For samples, full details and trade terms write to: 


PANIQUI 
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Sanderson executives fly, between them, a hundred 
thousand miles or more a year. The purpose of these trips 
is to keep in the closest touch with markets overseas, 

and to maintain personal contact with the firm’s many 
friends abroad. And wherever they go, they look for 

new trends in styling and colour to keep the Sanderson 


range in tune with contemporary thinking. 


For a hundred years people who care about their surroundings have been 


turning to Sanderson for the best in decoration. What began as one small 
5 a 


warehouse is now an enterprise which influences contemporary living 


everywhere. Many a home ten thousand and more miles from Berners 
Street owes something of its elegance and originality to Sanderson— 
thanks to a flourishing group of Sanderson Companies overseas, whose 
sales add substantially to Britain’s export figures. And in Britain itself 
there is now a Sanderson branch or dealer on nearly everyone’s doorstep. 
Appropriately enough, it is in this, their centenary year, that Sandersons 
are opening their new headquarters shown below. This splendid building 
has been designed to provide perfect conditions for choosing wallpapers, 
fabrics and paints. Here, in the next hundred years, many new trends in 
home-decoration will begin. 


A CENTURY OF 


The new Sanderson building in Berners Street 
is more than just a handsome addition to London’s 
townscape—it houses a permanent and 
ever-changing exhibition of ideas in decoration. 
In the entrance hall is a large stained glass 
panel designed by John Piper and executed by 
Patrick Reyntiens. The monolithic stone 
fountain and the water way in the garden, 
together with the mosaics, are the works of 
Jupp Dernbach. Beverley Pick, F.S.LA., acted 
as Design Consultant in connection with 

the interior decoration and displays. 
Architects: Slater & Uren, FF.R.I.B.A. 


Contractors: Holloway Bros. (London) Ltd. 











By Appewtmen to HM. The Queen 
Suppliers of Wellpapers 
Pome end Fobrics 
Arthor Sendersen & Sens Lid, 
Londen 


SANDERSON 
1860+*1960 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 








hte Vestibules, Vaults, 
Workshops, Waiting Rooms, Warehouses. 
Xmas Street Decorations. 

~ Yards, YMCA Hostels. 

Zoos, Zebra Crossings. 


light 
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Design 


Consumers in danger 
New chairman 


Persuading image Richard Hamilton 

Faced with mass markets and mass media the designer must adjust himself to a new set of values. 
Ihe author discusses the values of the ‘fifties, as they were reflected in the pages of American 
magazines. He suggests that the ‘sixties will bring a wider use of psychological techniques to 
design the consumer to the product 


Street furniture Peter Whitworth 


In a foreword specially written for pesiGn, the Rt Hon Ernest Marples mp, Minister of Trans- 


port, introduces a progress report on current designs for street furniture 


Review of current design 


Design analysis 17: cup and saucerin melamine L. Bruce Archer 
The design of a new range of plastics cups and saucers is radically different from traditional shapes. 
The comments of users in seven households indicate that the new design concept is welcome, but 


falls short of the ideal in some respects. The manufacturer comments on page 47 


The double dividend Robin Darwin 
The principal of the Royal College of Art discusses the implications, for both art schools and 
industrialists, of an exhibition of work by the staff of LCC Central School of Arts and Crafts 


Extended sitting |. F. Floyd 
Many jobs in factories and elsewhere can be done by a seated operator but the work layout may 


demand movement from one working point to another, so discouraging sitting. The stool dis- 
cussed in this article will help to overcome this problem 


Overseas review 

Czechoslovakia: new standards in the making Bernard Orna 

A growing awareness of design is leading Czechoslovakia to a position where she can exert a 
strong influence on other eastern European countries 


Directions: a miscellany of new products and ideas from abroad 
Reports 
Miscellany 


News 73 Letters 75 Books 


Addresses of British manufacturers in this issue are on page 75 


Editorial Circulation Advertisements Council of Industrial Design, The Design Centre, 
28 Haymarket, London sw! Tel: Trafalgar 8000 anv the Council of Industrial Design Scottish 
Committee, Scottish Design Centre, 46 West George Street, Glasgow c2 Tel: povglas 3914 
Design may be obtained from booksellers at home and abroad or from the addresses above. 
Yearly subscription rate: U K 40s post free 








Art Galleries, Airports, Aircraft, Abbeys. 
Banks, Ballrooms, Banqueting Halls. 
Cathedrals, Churches, Cafes, Concert Halls. 
Drawing Offices, Dance Halls. 

Exteriors, Entrance Halls, Exits, Embassies. 
Fioodlighting, Factories, Football Grounds, Film Studios. 
Garages, Guildhalls. 

Hospitals, Houses, Hotels, Highways, Halls. 
industry, Institutes, Inns. 

dibs, Jewellers, Jetties. 

Kitchens, Kindergartens. 

Lecture Halls, Lodges, Libraries, Lobbies. 
Museums, Milk Bars, Mosques, Mines. 
Nurseries, Nursing Homes, Night Clubs. 
Offices, Oratories. 

Palaces, Public Buildings. 

Quarries, Quadrangles. 

Restaurants, Railways, Restrooms. 

Shops, Streets, Schools, Stages, Ships. 
Theatres, Transport, Town Halls. 
Universities, Underwater. 

Van Docks, Vestibules, Vaults. 
Workshops, Waiting Rooms, Warehouses. 
Xmas Street Decorations. 

Vards, YMCA Hostels. 

Zoos, Zebra Crossings. 


lighting fittings 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTO - MAGNET HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONOON - W.C.2 
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For long-running, mass-production plastic mouldings 


in any material, it certainly pays 


to leave it to Lorival’ 


LORIVAL PLASTICS - UNITED EBONITE & LORIVAL “LTD - LITTLE LEVER - BOLTON -« LANCS 


L97 
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COMMENT 


Consumers in danger 


An American designer recently expressed bewilderment at his young British as- 


sistant’s pre-occupation with honesty in design. The assistant, fresh from the in- 


dustrial design department of a leading art school in London, had been brought 


up on what many of us believe are well established principles: truth to materials, 
to production techniques, to the expression of the nature of a product and its 
function and, more recently perhaps, to the fulfilment of basic human needs. 

To the American, however, such principles had little value outside the context 
of the market at which the product is directed. A product without a market is of 
no use to anybody, particularly to the manufacturer who, after all, he said, em- 
ploys a designer to make the product sell. ‘“‘What you describe as good design’’, 
he explained, “‘is merely what we would call ‘high style’. But it would be no good 
designing a ‘high styie’ product for a honky tonk Mid-West market.” 

Richard Hamilton in his controversial article in this issue suggests that such 
an attitude is an inevitable outcome of America’s racing economic expansion. 
The constant need to sell new products in markets which have already reached 
high saturation levels has led to the development of more and more elaborate 
techniques of market analysis (through motivation research), and persuasion 
(through styling obsolescence). But even these methods are inadequate and the 
need for more reliable ways of ensuring market success leads Mr Hamilton to a 
conclusion which to conventional European eyes is alarming in the extreme. 
That the logical outcome should be the control of consumer requirements by 
industry, or, to use Mr Hamilton’s own words, that “the consumer can come 
from the same drawing board (as the product)” suggests a form of economic 
totalitarianism not greatly dissimilar from Orwell’s terrifying prophesy. In so far 
as it would result in the consumer being persuaded to buy what it happens to be 
convenient for industry to produce, it would seem to be putting the cart a long 
way in front of the horse. 

In Britain and Europe expansion is slower and there is more time to think 
about the type of society that we are trying to create. But the larger markets al- 
ready created in Europe by the establishment of the Six and the Seven could lead 
quickly to increases in production and the rapid saturation of markets which we 
can now see as a basic cause of the American dilemma. If we believe it is desirable 
to avoid such developments while we still have the chance, then at least we should 
get our views into perspective. Do we believe it is more important for industry, 
and the designer, to serve the real needs of the consumer, or are we content with 
the prospect of the consumer becoming a pawn in the grip of an economic 


master who rules exclusively to serve his own ends? J-E.B. 
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New chairman 


Duncan Oppenheim succeeds Sir Walter Worboys as chairman of the ColD 





Sir Walter Worboys 


To lose within two months a distinguished director and a 
dynamic chairman would test the most venerable estab- 
lishment, yet this is what has now happened to the rela- 
tively young Council of Industrial Design. Sir Gordon 
Russell retired from the directorship at the end of De- 
cember and Sir Walter Worboys from the chairmanship 
at the end of January. The fact that the CoID can accept 
these losses regretfully but fearlessly is a tribute to the de- 
voted service that both Sir Gordon and Sir Walter have 
given to it. Much has been properly spoken and written 
about Sir Gordon’s work, but less perhaps about Sir Wal- 
ter’s, which in its own way and particularly in recent 
years has contributed almost equally to the success that 
has attended the CoID’s efforts. 

Sir Walter Worboys has been a model twentieth cent- 
ury industrialist, bridging in his own work and interests 
the two cultures described in Sir Charles Snow’s Rede 
Lecture. It is rare to find a man rising to the top of so com- 
plex and technical an organisation as Imperial Chemical 
Industries and at the same time being recognised and 
honoured for his support for the arts. 

Sir Walter’s early scientific training at the University 
of Western Australia, followed by a Rhodes Scholarship 
to Oxford (where he took his Doctorate of Philosophy), 
equipped him with this broader vision so much needed in 
top industrial management. When he was chairman of 
the Plastics Division of ICI he gave a lead in industrial 
design that many raw materials manufacturers have still 
to follow; he commissioned distinguished industrial de- 





Baron Studros 


Duncan Oppenheim 


signers to prepare prototypes for commercial fabrication, 
so that the new plastics should step off with the right foot. 
This enlightened activity naturally commended him to 
the then President of the Board of Trade as an exemplary 
member of the three-years-old Council of Industrial De- 
sign. He joined the council of the CoID in 1947 and be- 
came its chairman in 1953. 

It was due as much to his personal vision, determination 
and energy as to any other factor that the CoID took an 
other stride forward after the Festival of Britain and was 
able to win support from the Government for the setting 
up of The Design Centre, Haymarket. His Knighthood 
in 1958 was a well deserved recognition of his achieve- 
ment. Two years earlier he had been appointed an Hon- 
orary Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and awarded the Bicentenary Medal of the Royal Society of 
Arts (as “‘a person who in a manner other than as an in- 
dustrial designer has exerted an exceptional influence in 
promoting art and design in British industry’’), while in 
the same year his own industry had honoured him with 
the Biennial Medal of the Society of the Chemical Industry. 

The CoID has been particularly fortunate in the Presid- 
entofthe Board of Trade’schoice of successor to Sir Walter 
Worboys. Duncan Oppenheim whose Knighthood was 
announced in the New Year Honours List is well known 
not only as a prominent industrialist (he is chairman of 
the British American Tobacco Co) but also as an en- 
thusiastic patron of modern art and design. He has been 
chairman of the Royal College of Art since 1956, P.R. 
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SPIT RLS OFS TEA ERT ERE 


RICHARD HAMILTON 


This article is a shortened versionof The Design Image of the’ Fifties, a/ecture given 
by the author at the Institute of Contemporary Arts recently. Richard Hamilton used 
illustrations from the pages of American magazines to show how an image of the “‘fabu- 
lous ’fifties”’ was being created by American designers, advertisers and industrialists to 
instil in the consumer a “‘desire for possession’’. The craving to consume must be fostered 
to meet the needs of America’s industrial economy, but it means that the designer must 
adjust himself to a new set of values if he is still to play a creative role. Market re- 
search aims to tell the industrialist what the consumer wants, but it cannot forecast 
what the public is likely to want in four or five years’ time. The designer in the 
“sixties, Mr Hamilton suggests, will be working with industrialists and motivation 


researchers to “‘design a consumer to the product’’. Not every designer will feel, to quote 


Mr Hamilton, that “within this framework the designer can maintain a respect for 


the job”’ and find “‘. . . more precise solutions to the needs of society”. In a subsequent 
issue this year DESIGN hopes to publish the comments of designers and design critics 


From Europe and America on the issues raised in this controversial article. 


The ‘fifties have seen many changes in the human situation ; not least among 
them are the new attitudes towards those commodities which effect most directly 
the individual way of life - consumer goods. It is now accepted that saucepans, 
refrigerators, cars, vacuum cleaners, suitcases, radios, washing machines — all the 
paraphernalia of mid-century existence — should be designed by &@ specialist 
in the look of things. Ofcourse, the high power virtuoso industrial desig- 
ner isnota new phenomenon-— Raymond Loewy and Walter Dorwin Teague have 
been at it for a good many years. William Morris and Walter Gropius realized the 
potential. What is new is the increased number of exponents, their power and in- 
fluence upon our economic and cultural life. Design is established and training 
for the profession is widespread. 

The student designer is taught to respect his job, to be interested in the form 
of the object for its own sake as a solution to given engineering and design prob- 
lems — but he must soon learn that in the wider context of an industrial economy 


this is a reversal of the real values of present-day society. Arthur Drexler has said 
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of the automobile “Not only is its appearance and its usefulness unimportant. . . 
What is important is to sustain production and consumption”. The conclusion 
that he draws from this is that “if an industrialised economy values the process by 
which things are made more than it values the thing, the designer ought to have 
the training and inclinations of a psycho-analyst. Failing this he ought, at least, to 
have the instincts of a reporter, or, more useful, of an editor.’’* 

The image of the ’fifties shown here is the image familiar to readers of the 
glossy magazines — ‘America entering the age of everyday elegance”’ ; the image 
of Life and Look, Esquire and the New Yorker; the image of the ’fifties as it was 
known and moulded by the most successful editors and publicists of the era, and 
the ad-men who sustained them — “‘the fabulous ’ fifties” as Look has named them. 
Being “plush at popular prices” is a prerogative that awaits us all. Whe- 
ther we like it or not, the designed image of our present society is being realized 
now in the pages of the American glossies by people who can do it best — those 
who have the skill and imagination to create the image that sells and the wit to 
respond humanly to their own achievements. 

The present situation has not arrived without some pangs of conscience. Many 
designers have fought against the values which are the only ones that seem to 
work to the economic good of the American population. There is still a hangover 
from the fortyish regret that things do not measure up to the aesthetic standards 
of pure design ; the kind of attitude expressed in 1947 by George Nelson when he 
wrote: “I marvel at the extent of the knowledge needed to design, say, the Buick or 
the new Hudson — but I am also struck by my inability to get the slightest pleasure 
out of the result”.* There has since been a change of heart on both sides; on the 


part of the designers, the men who establish the visual criteria, towards a new 











respect for the ability of big business to raise living standards —- and an apprecia- 
tion, by big business, of the part that design has to play in sales promotion. What 
was new and unique about the ’fifties was a willingness to accept a new situation 
and to custom build the standards for it. 

There is not, of course, a general acceptance of this point of view. Some de- 
signers, especially on this side of the Atlantic, hold on to their old values and are 
prepared to walk backwards to do so. Misha Black goes so far as to suggest that 
advanced design is incompatible with quantity production when he says: “If 
the designer’s inclination is to produce forward-looking designs, ahead of their 
acceptability by large numbers of people, then he must be content to work for 
those manufacturers whose economic production quantities are relatively small’’*, 
While Professor Black was consoling the rearguard for being too advanced Law- 
rence Alloway was stressing the fact that ‘“‘Every person who works for the public 
in a creative manner is face to face with the problem of a mass society’”*, It is just 
this coming to terms with a mass society which has been the aim and 
the achievement of industrial design in America. The task of orientation towards 
a mass society required a rethink of what was, so convincingly, an ideal formula. 


Function is a rational yardstick and when it was realized in the ’twenties that all 


designed objects could be measured by it, everyone felt not only artistic but right 
and good, The trouble is that consumer goods function in many ways; looked at 


from the point of view of the business man, design has one function — to increase 


Courtesy Look 


1 Foreword to Problems of Design, George Nelson, Whitney Publications; Inc, Alec Tiranti Ltd, £3 12s 6d 
2 A lecture at The Chicago Institute of Design, reprinted in Problems of Design. 


3 The Honest Designer, the Percy Wells Memorial Lecture given by Misha Black to the Technical College for the 
High fashion stylists in metal use the symbols of speed, sex Furnishing Trades, Shoreditch, 1958. 


and status to gain sales appeal 4 Architectural Design, February 1958, page 84. 


“Functionalism is not enough for Americans’, says th« 


page from Look, and the automobile body designer knows it. 
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Symbols are interchangeable. Autos borrow 
imagery from rocket missiles as readily as lighters 
adopt the visual language of science fiction 
or radios the terminology of sports cars. 


The dead cert that came home last. 


sales. If a design for industry does not sell in the quantities for which it was de- 
signed to be manufactured then it is not functioning properly. 

The element in the American attitude to production which worries the Euro- 
pean most is the cheerful acceptance of obsolescence; American society is com- 
mitted to a rapid quest for mass mechanized luxury because this way of life 
satisfies the needs of American industrial economy. By the early ’fifties it had 
become clear in America that production was no problem. The difficulty lay in 
consuming at the rate which suited production and this rate is not only high - it 
must accelerate. The philosophy of obsolescence, involving as it does the 
creation of short-term solutions, designs that do not last, has had its drawbacks 
for the designer — the moralities of the craftsman just do not fit when the product’s 
greatest virtue is impermanence. But some designers have been able to see in 
obsolescence a useful tool for raising living standards. George Nelson in his book 
Problems of Design, states the case very forcibly: ‘‘Obsolescence as a process is 
wealth-producing, not wasteful. It leads to constant renewal of the industrial 
establishment at higher and higher levels, and it provides a way of getting a 
maximum of good to a maximum of people’’. His conclusion is: “What we need 
is more obsolescence not less’’. Mr Nelson’s forward-looking attitude squarely 
faced the fact that design must function in industry to assist rapid technological 
development; we know that this can be done by designing for high production 
rates of goods that will require to be renewed at frequent intervals. 

The responsibility of maintaining the desire to consume, which alone permits 
high production rates, is a heavy one and industry has been cross-checking. With 
a view to the logical operation of design, American business utilized techniques 
which were intended to secure the stability of its production. In the late ‘forties 
and early ’fifties an effort was made, through market research, to ensure that 
sales expected of a given product would, in fact, be available to it. Months of 
interrogation by an army of researchers formed the basis for the design of the 
Edsel, a project which involved the largest investment of capital made by Ameri- 
can business in post-war years. This was not prompted by a spirit of adventure — 
rather it was an example of the extreme conservatism of American business at 
the time. It was not looking to the designer for inspiration but to the public, 
seeking for a composite image in the hope that this would mean pre-acceptance 
in gratitude for wish-fulfilment. American business simply wanted the dead cert. 
It came as something of a shock when the dead cert came home last. The Edsel 
proved that it took so long to plan and produce an automobile that it was no 
good asking the customer what he wanted — the customer was not the same 
person by the time the car was available. Industry needed something more than 
a promise of purchase — it needed an accurate prophecy about purchasers 
of the future. Motivation research, by a deeper probe into the sub-conscious 
of possible consumers, prepared itself to give the answer. 

It had been realised that the dynamic of industrial production was creating an 
equal dynamic in the consumer, for there is no ideal in design, no pre-determined 
consumer, only a market in a constant state of flux. Every new product and 
every new marketing technique affects the continually modifying situation. For 
example, it has long been understood that the status aspect of car purchasing is 
of fundamental importance to production. Maintaining status requires constant 
renewal of the goods that bestow it. As Industrial Design has said : “post-war values 
were made manifest in chrome and steel”’.’ But the widespread re- 
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alisation of aspirations has meant that gratification through automobi 

has become less effective. Other outlets, home ow ne rship and the 

entiation possible through furnishing and domestic appliances hi. 

more significance. Company policy has to take many such factor 

Decisions about the relationship of a company to society as a whi 

to form the image than the creative talent of the individual designer ach of the 
big manutacturers has a design staff capable of turning out hundreds of design 
eVveTyV Vear COovVerTInygv many possible solution Design l now a selective proc ess 
the goods that go into production being those that motivation research suggest 
the consumer will want. 

Most of the major producers in America now find it necessary to employ a 
motuvation staff and many employ outside consultants in addition. The design 
consultants of America have also had to comply with the trend to motivation 
research and Industrial Design reports® that most now have their own research 
staffs. This direction of design by consumer research has led many designers to 
complain of the limitation of their contribution. The designer cannot see himself 
justasacog inthe machine which turns consumer motivations into 
form © he feels that he is a creative artist. Aaron Fleischmann last vear, in the 
same Industrial Design article, expressed these doubt Inthe final analysis, how- 
ever, the designer has to fall backon hisown creative insights in order to create pro- 
ducts that work best for the consumer: for itis an axiom of professional experience 
that the consumer cannot design — he can only accept or reject”. His attitucl 
underrates the creative power of the yes ‘no decision, It pre-supposes the need to 
reserve the formative binary response to a single individual instead of a corporate 
society. But certainly it is worthwhile to consider the possibility that the indivi 
dual and trained response may be the speediest and most efficient technique 

Design in the ‘fifties has been dominated by consumer research. A decade 
of mass psycho-analysis has shown that. while society as a whole displays 
many of the symptoms of individual case histories, analysis of which makes it pos- 
sible to make shrewd deductions about the re sponse of large groups of people to 
an image, the researcher is no more capable of creating the image than the con 
sumer, Phe mass arts, or pop arts, are not popular arts in the old sense of art 
arising from the masses. They stem from a professional group with a highly devel- 
oped cultural sensibility. As in any art, the most valued products will be those 
which emerge from a strong personal conviction and these are often the product 
which succeed in a competitive market. During the last 10 years market and 
motivation research have been the most vital influence on leading industrialists 
approach to design. They have gone to research for the answers rather than to the 
designer-~ his role. in this period, has been a submissive one, obscuring the creative 
contribution which he can best make. He has, of course, gained benefits from this 
research into the consumers’ response to images — in package design particularly, 
techniques of perception study are of fundamental importance. But a more ethi- 
cient collaboration between design and research is necessary. The most important 
function of motivation studies may be in aiding control of motivations — to use the 
discoveries of motivation research to promote acceptance of a product when the 
principles and sentiments have been developed by the designer. Industry needs 


vreater control of the consumer a Capitalist society needs this as much as 
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a Marxist society. The emphasis of the last 10 years on giving the consumer what 
he thinks he wants is a ludicrous exaggeration of democracy ; propaganda tech- 
niques could be exploited more systematically by industry to mould the con- 
sumer to its own needs. 

This is not a new concept. Consumer requirements and desires — the consumer’s 
image of himself — are being modified continually now; the machinery of moti- 
vation control is already established. At present this control operates through the 
intuitions of advertising men, editors of opinion and taste-forming mass circula- 
tion magazines, and the journalists who feed them. But these techniques are too 
haphazard, too uncertain — fashion is subject to whims and divergencies, to per- 
sonal eccentricities which squander the means of control. As monopolistic tenden- 
cies increase we can expect a more systematic application of control techniques 
with greater power to instil the craving to consume. It will take longer to breed 
desire for possession when the objects to be possessed have sprung not directly 
from the subconscious of the consumer himself, but from the creative consciousness 
of an artistic sensibility — but the time lag will have distinct advantages for 
industry. 

An industry programmed five years and more ahead of production has to 
think big and far-out. Product design, probing into future and unknown 
markets, must be venturesome and, to be certain of success, stylistically and tech- 
nically valid. As the situation stands at the moment it is anybody’s guess (some 
guessers shrewder than others) which images and symbols will mean most to the 
public in 1965. It is like someone in 1945 trying to forecast a specific description 
of Marilyn Monroe. New solutions in product design need to be as inherently 
likeable and efficient as M M and be as capably presented to the public by star 
propagandists. Many successful products attain high sales after several years of 
low production rates. The market is made by the virtues of the object: the Eames 
chair and the Volkswagen, best-sellers in recent years, are concepts which date 
back to the ’thirties. Detroit cannot wait that long and this impatience is a clue to 
what we can expect in all the consumer industries. New products need market 
preparation to close the gap. Industry, and with it the designer, will have to rely 
increasingly on the media which modify the mass audience — the publicists who 
not only understand public motivations but who play a large part in directing 
public response to imagery. They should be the designers’ closest allies, perhaps 
more important in the team than researchers or sales managers. Ad man, copy- 
writer and feature editor need to be working together with the designer at the 
initiation of a programme instead of as a separated group with the task of finding 
the market for a completed product. The time lag can be used to design 
a consumer to the product and he can be ‘manufactured’ during the pro- 
duction span. Then producers should not feel inhibited, need not be disturbed by 
doubts about the reception their products may have by an audience they do not 
trust, the consumer can come from the same drawing board. 

Within this framework the designer can maintain a respect for the job and 
himself while satisfying a mass audience; his responsibility to that amorphous 
body is more important than his estimation of the intrinsic value of the product 
itself — design has learned this lesson in the ‘fifties. The next phase should con- 
solidate that understanding of the essential service he is providing for industry 
and consumer, and extend the use of new psychological techniques as part of the 


designer’s equipment in finding more precise solutions to the needs of society. 
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the Rt Hon Ernest Marples, mp, Minister of Transport 


The foreword was specially written for DESIGN by 


STREET FURNITURE 


A report on current progress in the industry 


In our private lives both my wife and I have been staunch supporters of The Design Centre. We have 


bought recommended goods and used the services of the excellent designers introduced by the Centre. 


In my public life every department which I have served has been urged to use the services of the CoID. 


Some of the results include new telephones, kiosks, letter boxes, etc. In the first few weeks as Minister of 


Transport I have already called in the CoID to advise. Therefore it is with much personal interest and 


with the greatest of pleasure that this foreword is written. 


Let us all strive to eliminate the ugly and ill-matched pieces of street furniture which so often spoil the 


charm of fine buildings and the natural beauty of roadside trees and plants. We have a long way to go 


before we can be satisfied. 


The responsibility lies largely with public authorities, since they provide most of the lighting columns and 


lanterns, bus shelters, seats, litter bins and traffic signs. The authorities have to see that these objects are 


designed to do their job efficiently and that there is no waste of public money. But this need not, and 


should not, result in bad or unsuitable designs. The difference in cost between good and bad designs is 


often no more than the time and effort involved in careful and informed selection. 


I therefore welcome this edition of DEsIGN which shows the increasing ranges of good designs now available 


and how the CoID can help those responsible for street furniture. And I urge them to make full use 


of the facilities offered by the Council to ensure not only that street furniture is of good design, but that 


the design is in harmony with its surroundings. I hope that manufacturers will continue the good work 


of improving their designs and that they will develop the idea of matching the separate items of equipment 


which have to share the same street. It has long been the policy of my Ministry to insist as a condition of 


grant, that street lighting columns on our trunk roads should be of designs approved by the CoID and 


we have encouraged the Council to prepare lists of approved designs for other classes of street furniture. 


I shall certainly do my best to see that these new approved designs are used on trunk roads and hope 


other highway authorities will follow my example. 


Just over seven years ago, the Ministry of Transport ap- 
proached the Council of Industrial Des'gn to advise on 
the design of lighting columns. Today it is encouraging to 
be able to report on the marked improvement in street 
lighting and to see how the CoID’s brief has gradually 
widened to include many other items for the street. 

At the outset little more could be done by the Street 
Furniture Panel than accept the least offensive of the 
columns submitted while encouraging manufacturers to 
produce new designs. But by 1954, it was possible to pub- 
lish the Approved List of Lighting Columns* which, together 
with subsequent editions, has been circulated to every 
local authority in the country. A progressive revision of 
the original list is now in hand and it is planned to publish 


* CoID, 2s 6d 





the next edition in illustrated form. 

It is, and always has been necessary to stress that proper 
selection of equipment for a specific location is of equal 
importance to the choice of a design that is intrinsically 
good and modern. Occasionally in the past the lack of a 
suitable alternative may have acted as a limiting factor. 
There can be no such excuse today, for the headway by 
enterprising manufacturers over the past few years has 
done much to change this situation ; with care it is possible 
to select acceptable equipment for the majority of differ- 
ing conditions and circumstances. 

But although much has been achieved, there still re- 
mains ample scope for positive contributions to the prob- 
lem. The trained designer is too rarely found in the in- 
dustry and (regrettably) it remains current practice to 
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Street furniture 


design and manufacture columns and lanterns as separ- 
ate items in the pious belief that they can be satisfactorily 
united by a bracket. Fortunately there are exceptions; a 
small group of designers is making a great contribution to 
the street scene, and the few complete lamp post units in 
existence suggest at long last that elegance may be return- 
ing to street furniture. Before long a manufacturer may, 
perhaps, produce a related range of all street furniture 
items; but this requires concessions from the authorities 
concerned, for the users also must understand how clutter 
can too easily result from haphazard selection and erec- 
tion of even well-designed products. 

The following illustrations demonstrate the progress that 
has been made. Hence it is all the more remarkable that 
a mediocre installation is often accepted as inevitable. It 


is the responsibility of both the buying authority and its 


Those who have served on ColD's selection committee: 
Sir Walter Worboys, when chairman, CoID. 

Sir Gordon Russell, when director, CoID. 

Sir Herbert Manzoni, city engineer and surveyor, City of Birmingham. 
Paul Reilly, director, CoID. 

Alister Maynard, when chief executive, CoID Scottish Committee. 

J. M. Richards, executive editor, The Architectural Review. 

Noel Carrington, printer and typographer. 

G. Grime, traffic safety division, Road Research Laboratory. 





parking meters 


Technical difficulties in the development of parking 


meter mechanisms are undoubtedly great, but it 


would appear that these are slight compared with 


the difficulties of producing a satisfactory solution of 


the visual problem. 1 is the only meter in current 


production that is included in the CoID’s 


approved list. 


1 Unimatic Karpark meter. pesioner Berkeley Associates, MAKER 


Karpark Meters Lid. 


engineer to ensure that nothing but well-designed equip- 
ment is used in its correct context. If there is any doubt 
about its suitability, authoritative advice from architects, 
planners or the Royal Fine Art Commission should be 
sought and followed. What can be achieved by careful 
study and selection has been proved by the Civic Trust’s 
experiment at Norwich (pesiGn 130/35 — 37). 
Throughout the country nostalgic yearnings for out- 
dated gas lamps are decreasing as new designs of lighting 
columns are accepted and appreciated. But one of the 
most notable refusals to recognise progress can be found 
in the Chelsea side streets, where ‘period’ lanterns have 
been erected (see page 37). Unless the sorry lesson of 
Chelsea is quickly comprehended, this pathetic concession 
to the past may yet be inflicted on residents of other ele- 


gant London boroughs. 


Jack Howe, architect and industrial designer. 

G. A. Jellicoe, architect and planner. 

F. R. S. Yorke, architect. 

Mark Hartland Thomas, when chief industrial officer, CoID. 
Peter Whitworth, secretary, CoID Street Furniture Panel. 

George Williams (former secretary, Col D Street Furniture Panel). 
Major-General J. M. Benoy, manager, The Design Centre. 
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bus shelters 


Previor neglected, much more attention is now 
being paid to the design of bus shelters. Aluminium 
alloys are frequently used as constructional 
materials, 2 is a cantilever type in cast iron and 
aluminium, while 3 is made entirely from aluminium 
alloy, to minimise maintenance. There is an 
enclosed version of this shelter which uses steel as 
well as light alloy, 5. In Norwich, the city architect 
has developed special bus shelters for the town, 4. 

6 is another cantilever model which forms part of a 
unit system in steel and light alloy. But the 
unfortunate choice of seat stresses the importance 
of considering design of individual items as part 

of an integrated whole. How much better the shelter 
would have been with the simple, inexpensive 


design in 7. 


2 Model of bus shelter. pesianer David Mellor. maker Lion 
Foundry Co 
3 Cantilever model DS 1103. pesioner L. Berger 

Southampion Borough architect). MakeR Hawker Siddeley (Hamble 
Lid 
4 Open cantilever model. pesianer David Percival (Norwich City 
architect). makers S. T. Cowell & Sons Lid and Wm. Briggs @ Sons 
Lid 
5 Five-bay enclosed type. pestioner L. Berger. maxer R. W. F. 
Thorn Engineering Lid 

6 City-type shelter. pesigner David Mellor. maker Abacus 
Engineering Lid 

7 Outdoor seat. pesioner L. Berger. makers Southern Stone & 


Concrete Lid and Southampton Borough engineer and surveyor, 
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lighting 


Most developments in street lighting are directly 
associated with the introduction of new light 
sources, such as the colour corrected mercury lamp, 
9, and the new high-output sodium lamps, seen in 8, 
10 and 11. With these lamps, high intensity 
lighting can be obtained even at mounting heights 
of 35 ft and their production has led directly to the 
development of the higher columns. In 10 the usual 
visual conflict between lamp and column is 
overcome by the use of an unobtrusive structural 
member joining the two elements. 

The new columns for side street lighting are consid- 
erably smaller than their predecessors. A reduction 
in base size has been achieved by intelligent plan- 
ning of the gear in the control department. 12 is in 
steel, 13 and 14 in light alloy (14 being the column 
that won the recent ADA competition, DESIGN 
132/65). 

The illustrations in this section are representative of 
several well designed lighting columns now 
available. Unfortunately they too rarely appear on 
the streets due, largely, to lighting engineers’ 
staunch opposition to the introduction of new 
designs. 


8 Arc AH 35. vesigner W. C. Scrivener. MAKER Poles Ltd. 

9 Gamma Four lantern. pesiGNeR Richard Stevens. MAKER Atlas 
Lighting Lid. 35 ft column model 2560. MAKER Abacus 
Engineering Ltd. 

10 Amberline lantern. CONSULTANT DESIGNER Jack Howe. MAKER 
A EI Lamp and Lighting Co Ltd. 

11 Lantern. MAKER Engineering and Lighting Equipment Co Ltd. 
35 ft column model Gb 995. Maker Stewarts and Lloyds Ltd. 

12 Beta Three lantern. pesiGner Richard Stevens. MAKER Allas 
Lighting Ltd. 15 ft cohumn model 1/502. pesigner David Mellor. 
MAKER Abacus Engineering Lid. 

13 Sol-Etern lantern. pesiGNer David Carter. MAKER Revo Electric 
Co Ltd. 15 ft Sheerline column. MAKER Metal Developments Ltd. 
14 Ashby lantern on 15 ft Leader column. CONSULTANT DESIGNER 
Jack Howe. Maker A EI Lamp and Lighting Co Lid. 


columns in context 


Nearly two years ago it was said: “*. . . replacements 
should not merely consist of pathetic reproductions 
of Victorian designs which inevitably lack the true 
qualities and charm of the originals and misuse 
modern materials and production methods” 
(pesiGNn 114/45). It is therefore disturbing to see 
such designs still being chosen, in Chelsea for 
example, 15. Its lack of contribution to the visual 
scene is amply shown by the earlier model in the 
background. Perhaps the greatest single mistake is 
the lack of appreciation of scale. The column itself 
is reasonably pleasant, but much of the 
awkwardness results from the conflict between the 
two tapers. 16, erected by DESIGN (and taken down 
again), shows that a modern column is the most 
appropriate solution in an o/d street such as this 
Chelsea square. There is no lack of suitable 


alternatives for streets of this character. 


15 Lantern and 15 ft column. maker The General Electric Co Ltd. 
16 Gamma Five lantern. pesiGNer Richard Stevens. MAKER Atlas 
Lighting Lid. 15 {t cohumn model VM 510. Maker Abacus 
Engineering Lid. 
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signs 


In the Civic Trust experiment at Norwich certain 
concessions were made on the design of the Ministry 
of Transport parking signs. As can be seen, 
considerable benefit is gained: 18 (traditional), 

19 (re-designed). Even further concessions might 
enable the whole range of road signs to be similarly 
improved. Again from Norwich, the bus sign, 

17, shows a neat solution to this familiar problem 
Petrofina’s forecourt sign, 20, is the only item of 
private street furniture to be illustrated in this 
review. It is a great step forward in tidying up petrol 
station forecourt signs. The usual cluster of signs 
listing services is neatly incorporated into the one 
unit which can now be understood at a glance. An 
ingenious arrangement of the top flag enables either 


‘open’ or ‘closed’ signs to be shown 


17 Street sign. pesicner Design Research Unit. Maxer Burnham & 
Co (Onyx) Lid. 

19 Street sign. pesiGner Design Research Unit. maker Gowshall 
Ltd. 

20 Forecourt sign. pesIGNER (lettering) Peter Wildbur 

MAKER Metal Signs Lid for Petrofina (Gt Britain) Ltd 


open 


petrol 


diesel 
agency 


toilets 


pre-mixture 


PONT 


ie RS CORN 


PRR RS 
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motorways 


The M1 is a subject on its own, but several journeys 
on the motorway have shown one point worthy of 
comment here. The design conception of the 
emergency telephone box, 24, is not so far removed 
from that already experienced in other street 
furniture. The crude idea and detailing can hardly 
be excused. In view of the large number that will 

be required in road development programmes, this 
design demands consideration. For a mass produced 


item, the interior of the box is remarkably primitive, 


25 


24, 25 Telephone box. pestoner Trafhc engineering branch, 
VO T. maker Franco Traffic Signs Lid 


25 


bins and bollards 


New materials may offer original solutions to 
familiar problems. The litter bin, 23, shows an 
interesting use of glass fibre and makes a positive 
contribution to the introduction of new shapes for 
street furniture. The bin lifts off its supports for 
emptying. 


Free standing bins are often required in prominent 


positions and in such cases it may be desirable to 
conceal the litter. In this new model, 22, the outer 
container is coopered in oak, the inner lift-out 
container being galvanised wire. The lack of good 
standard bollards has led the LCC into designing 
models for use in its various road development 
schemes, 21. They are of exposed aggregate 
concrete and show signs of weathering attractively 
as well as withstanding vandalism 


21 Bollard. pestoner Architect to LCC. maker Industrial 
Concrete Products Lid. 

22 Litter bin model 605. pesicner David Mellor. maken Abacus 
Engineering Lid 

23 Litter bin. pestaner Design Research Umit. waxer J. W. 
Roberts Ltd. 





1 16mm ciné camera (model 627) fitted with 20mm 
Sunomatic lens. Film speeds from 8 to 48 frames per 
second. The case has a black fine crackle finish 
with black leather panels; bright parts satin 
chromium plated. Height 9} inches; width 

3} inches; depth 7 inches; weight 4 lb 11} oz. 
DESIGN Based on design by Bell & Howell Co, US A. 
MAKER Rank Precision Industries Ltd. {87 3s 9d. 


2 Paterson illuminated transparency viewer for 2-inch 
square transparencies. Optically ground glass 
viewing lens automatically positioned when the 

lid is opened. Box moulded from polystyrene in 

blue and white, with red push button control. 
DESIGNER D. M. Paterson in consultation with D. S. 
Associates Ltd. MAKER R. F. Hunter Ltd. {1 15s. 


3 Fleet printing machine for use with embossed 
plastics cards. The base is a zinc diecasting and other 
parts are of mild steel, stove-enamelled in two shades 
of black and grey. Height 12 inches; width 3 inches; 
length 10 inches; weight 6 lb. pesiGNER A. B. 
Kirkbride. MAKER Adrema Lid. Price from maker. 
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Review of current design 


A selection of items recently accepted for ‘Design Index’ , the ColD’s photographic and 
sample record of current well designed British goods. ‘Design Index’ forms an essential 
part of The Design Centre, 28 Haymarket, sw, which is open on week days from 


9.30 am — 5.30 pm, and on each Wednesday and Thursday until 9 pm. 
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4 Black leaf printed Irish linen glass cloth. Four 
colour ways; size 21 inches 31 inches. DESIGNER 


Lucienne Day. MAKER Fragonard Ltd. 4s 114d. 


5 Portable water softener (model P4) made of low 
pressure polythene ; hose of rubber. The body is in 
cream, and other attachments in red, grey, green or 
blue. Height 17} inches; width 11} inches; depth 
6] inches; weight 15 lb. pestcner Robert Welch 
MAKER The Permutit Co Ltd. {12 7s 6d. 


SeENS SNS 
6entisa 


6 Counterweight pendant light fitting (model F892), 
ceiling plate off-white, top reflector black and skirt 
in white or one of four colours. Also available 
without counterweight (model F897). Takes 100 
watt BC pearl lamp. Diameter 17} inches. MAKER 
Troughton and Young (Lighting) Lid. £4 19s 2d 

model F897) ; £7 12s 10d (model F892). 


7 Bar stool (model P926) has polythene-coated stee 
frame in black, or coral. Seat is of cane. Height 

274 inches; diameter 14 inches. pestcner Desmond 
Sawyer. MAKER Desmond Sawyer Designs Ltd. {3 17s 6d. 


DESIGN 154 
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8 Chelsea three-way pendant fitting (model G3 with 
JZ glassware), one from a wide range of decorative 
lighting fittings. Metalwork is mild steel, 
stove-enamelled eggshell black. A special 60 watt 
lamp throws light downwards into the glass which is 
held in position by a simple spider assembly retained 
by the cylinder. Glasses are interchangeable. 
DESIGNERS Richard Stevens and P. Rodd. MAKER Atlas 
Lighting Ltd. Handwrought glasses from {1 7s 11d 
each ; single pendant £ 3 5s 1d; pendant groups from 
£8 19s. (Photographed in The Design Centre.) 


9 Steak plate (model 267) and oil and vinegar set 
(model 356) in English walnut; pottery bottles in 
mauve, grey, yellow or black with wood stoppers. 
MAKER The Betula Ltd. 16s 2d (steak plate) ; 

£1 6s 9d (oil and vinegar set). 


10 Cheese platter (model CHP/M) in mahogany or 
afromosia; other woods to order. Length 22 inches; 
width 9 inches. MAKER Peter Heard. {2 1s 6d 
(mahogany) ; £2 4s 6d (afromosia). 


11 Water set (model 41/04) jug and tumblers hand 
made in clear crystal glass or coloured blue, amber, 
green or grey. Not open stock. DESIGNER W. 7. 
Wilson. MAKER James Powell & Sons ( Whitefriars 

Lid. £1 7s 9d( jug) ; 3s 10d (tumbler). 
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12 Occasional table (model 74), frame of polished 
and lacquered brass, or satin finished, chromium 
plated steel. Top of cowhide supplied by S. E 

Norris & Co Ltd. Height 16 inches; width 18 inches: 
length 36 inches. DESIGNERS Jadwiga Jaraczewska and 
Edward Ihnatowicz. MAKER W. 7. Mars & Co Ltd. £16 


13 Wastepaper basket (large size) constructed from 
natural-finished, two-ply sapele veneer; the base is 

§-inch plywood. Height 15 inches at back, 13 inches 
at front; greater diameter |] inches. MAKER 

William Mallinson & Sons (Manufacturing ) Ltd 

£1 17s 6d 


14 Penknife (model 450) containing one stainless 
steel and one high carbon steel blade, both salt 
hardened, hand ground and polished. The spring 
chassis is of carbon steel, cadmium plated, for rust 
prevention. The handle is injection moulded from 
Diakon in ivory white; other colours to order 
Length 3} inches; weight } 0z. DESIGNER (handle 
John C. Shimeld. Maker Harrison Fisher & Co Ltd. 7s 


15 Time- Master 6 dictating machine, stove- 
enamelled in two-tone grey. Push buttons control 
end of letter and correction markings as well as 
automatic playback. Consumption 25 watts 

Height 2} inches; width 94 inches; length 11} inches; 
weight 10 lb. DESIGNER Gordon Florian together with 
Gary Barsumian and other design staff of Dictaphone Corp, 
US A. MAKER Dictaphone Co Ltd. Price from maker 
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DESIGN ANALYSIS 17 


Cup and saucer in melamine 


L. BRUCE ARCHER 


DESIGNER Ronald E. Brookes. MAKER Brookes and Adams Ltd. 


PRICE including tax (cup and saucer) 6s 6d (single colour) ; 8s 3d (two colour 


The melamine cups and saucers from the new Fiesta range of tableware by Brookes and Adams Ltd, represent 

a break from traditional designs. This same firm introduced some of the first plastics tableware to Britain as long 
ago as 1923, when urea was the material used. 

In this analysts the author outlines the manufacturing problems involved with plastics cups and saucers and 
describes the way in which their solution has led to the new designs. Opinions of users in seven households 


are taken into account in the author's assessment. The manufacturer's comments are on page 47. 








The stigma of being regarded as a cheap substitute for 
earthenware lies heavily upon plastics when used for table- 
ware. The echo of that indictment, “cheap substitute”, 
remains at the back of almost everybody's mind, and per- 
sists even though modern plastics materials such as mela- 
mine not only have some advantages over earthenware, 
but are also (substantially) dearer. The manufacturer who 
wishes to increase his sales of plastics tableware is there- 
fore faced with a difficult marketing problem. 

Fundamentally, the problem is how to get plastics table- 

ware out of the picnic and kitchenware departments of the 
retail stores and into the tableware departments, which 
are usually called ‘china and glass’. The picnic and kit- 
chen market is both limited and price sensitive, but at the 
same time china and glass salesmen are snobbish about 
plastics. However, according to Industrial Design (Novem- 
ber 1958 page 96) more than 50 per cent of all dinnerware 
sold in the United States is now in melamine, so the prob- 
lem is obviously not insoluble. This then, was the back- 
ground against which Brookes and Adams embarked on 
the new Fiesta designs. 
Objectives Two features which had hitherto kept plastics 
out of china and glass departments, despite melamine’s 
considerable functional advantages, were its monotone 
colouring and its unsympathetic feel. 

An obvious approach to the problem of decoration was 
two-tone moulding — an established technique, but one 
which normally entails even higher manufacturing costs. 
The manufacturing difficulties are of two kinds. 

Firstly, a conventional loop handle requires moving 

cores in the mould which must be retracted from the loop 
before the finished product can be removed from the die. 
Dies with moving cores are not only expensive to make 
but they are also subject to more rapid wear, and there isa 
greater danger of production stoppages due to mechanical 
faults. Output is slow and there is a higher proportion of 
rejects. Moreover, it is difficult and expensive to elimin- 
ate flashlines on the cup around the handle, where the 
cores slide into the die. Secondly, a two-tone product is 
manufactured in twostages, the first colour being moulded 
by an oversized punch in the final die, thus producing a 
thin-walled product. The additional colour is moulded on 
to the first in the same die by means of the normal punch. 
The chief difficulty here is to ensure that both colours are 
cured to the same degree and truly bonded, even though 
one is in the mould longer than the other. 
The solution The first step towards solving the market- 
ing problem was to emphasise that melamine is a material 
in its own right with qualities which make it ideally suit- 
able for table use — durable, hygienic, and reproducible 
with accuracy in both detail and colour. It should have 
been obvious a long time ago that the industry’s habit of 
copying shapes, such as the traditional handle, which 
have arisen out of the nature of ceramic materials, was 
not only bad design for plastics production, but was also 
the mark of the substitute material. 

The next stage was to decide to present the product in 
display packages which would have a better chance of 
being shown in tableware departments than would naked 
plastics cups amongst china and glass. Having chosen to 


design cups and saucers which would nest snugly in a 
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The control samples 
1 Melaware. MAKER Ranton @ 
Co Ltd. pistrisutorR Melaware 
Ltd. Price from maker. 
2 Midwinter Modern. MAKER 
W. R. Midwinter Ltd. 3s Gd 

cup) ; 2s 9d (saucer). 
3 Melaware two-colour cup 
(model 7C7) and single colour 
saucer (model RM4). MAKER 
Ranton & Co Ltd. pistRiBUTOR 
Melaware Ltd. 4s 6d (cup) ; 2s 9d 
saucer). 


pack, it became apparent that the ability to stack closely in 
the kitchencupboard and on the draining board might be a 
considerable selling point in itself. 

Thus everything pointed to the necessity of having a 
horizontal cup handle. Once adopted, packaging dictated 
a downward rather than an upward roll to the handle, 
and heat transfer problems dictated the cross section. 
From here, the modelling of the bowl and handle profiles 
was an aesthetic exercise. The design of the saucer fol- 
lowed the same objectives of close stacking and indivi- 
duality. 

The result of these careful studies has produced a de- 

sign in which the manufacturing costs are comparable to 
those of more conventional single-coloured cups. At the 
same time, the number of rejects has been reduced. 
The cups in use To find out the reaction of discriminat- 
ing users, DESIGN arranged for samples of the new Fiesta 
cups and saucers to be used for periods of up to two months 
in seven households. As a means of distinguishing between 
comments which related to melamine as a material and 
those which concerned the design itself, control samples 
of Melaware cups and saucers, 1 and 3, and a Midwinter 
design, 2, were used at the same time. The resulting re- 
ports, although quite independently submitted, were un- 
animous in almost every particular. 

Everyone thought the Fiesta design was attractive and 
unusual, evoking spontaneous discussion whenever it was 
set before unsuspecting guests. The colours were liked by 
every user, although a few remarked that tea and coffee 
looked more inviting in a white vessel. Everyone found 
the finish pleasant both to handle and to drink from. 

The capacity to stack closely and neatly in the kitchen 
cupboard, on the tea tray and at the sink, received praise. 
So did the durability of melamine generally. Some users 
tried the effect of gross mishandling with impressively few 
breakages. Only one user had trouble with stains, but this 
was with earlier Brookes and Adams cups which had been 
in use for a year. Here again the criticism concerns mela- 
mine generally. 

The shallow, wide-mouthed shape of the bow] was criti- 
cised by one or two users because they found the contents 
slopped over rather easily, and it was agreed by all that 


hot drinks cooled rapidly. The security with which the 


4 On first acquaintance, many people grasp the handle between 
thumb and first finger which often leads them to grip too 
tightly and so to tire quickly. 





cup fitted into the self-draining centre platform of the 
saucer was liked. Two users thought the draining nicks 
spoiled the clean lines of the saucer, and one considered 
the rim to be too close to the table to be picked up easily. 

The really controversial feature, of course, was the 
handle. Everyone liked the look of it and welcomed the 
adventurous approach; but in use it was found difficult to 
maintain a grasp for more than a short time and there was 
a general agreement that the handle was not entirely suc- 
cessful in its present form. With a downward sweep of the 
handle the cup was uncomfortable to hold, and the indent 
onthe handledoes notclearly suggest how the thumb should 
be placed. Placing the ball of the thumb centrally on the 
indent, forces the wrist to twist when lifting a full cup to 
the mouth. A more natural position is with the thumb 
diagonally across the handle and indent, with the fore- 
finger either lying along the side of the cup, 5, or acting as 
a support beneath the handle, 4. But none of these posi- 
tions gives a grip as comfortable, or as simple to use as a 
traditionally shaped handle. 

There were suggestions that these new designs might be 
most acceptable in, say, coffee bars, and for casual drinking 
about the house, rather than for everyday use at the table. 
Conclusion Few consumers are able and willing (and 
none can be reasonably expected) to judge a product by 
the criteria which governed the manufacturer’s decisions 
in producing it. It is interesting to see that, in this case, 
the designer’s primary objective has been wholly achieved. 
The design has been accepted as a product of quality in 
its own right, and the few comparisons which are made 
with earthenware are favourable to melamine. Despite 
some shortcomings, and the ingrained habits of a function 
as basic as drinking, the approach evokes a response which 
is enough to prejudice many people in its favour. 

Taking a highly critical point of view, it must be said 
that, imaginative as it is, the Fiesta design falls short of 
being the ideal solution for a hand-held drinking vessel. 
The handle is not in the same plane as the natural angle 
of the thumb when drinking and there is a sense of strain 
which worries some users. 

This criticism, however, should not overshadow the 
fact that the new Fiesta design achieves a breakaway in a 


field of design where experiments are few. 


5 The most favoured way of holding the Fiesta cup is with the 
forefinger extended to steady the bowl. Notice that the back of 
the second finger tends to touch the side of the hot cup. 
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The manufacturer comments 


The new Fiesta design is certainly cheaper to manufacture 
than the previous one with a conventional bow handle, 
but the final price to the customer is dictated by demand, 
tooling and the rate of production. At present the two- 
colour version is moulded in a single impression die so that 
its price will be less when the demand increases and multi- 
impression tooling is completed. 

White was not used on the inside bowl of the cups be- 
cause of apparent ‘staining’ as well as a higher reject rate 
in production through specks of dust showing on the sur- 
face. The so called staining effect is due to deposits on the 
surface of the bow] after prolonged use. These can be re- 
moved completely with a suitable detergent, but it is es- 
sential not to use wire wool or scratch the surface with 
gritty materials. A recent test undertaken by the material 
manufacturer showed that Fiesta was more resistant to 
staining than any other melamine samples tested. 

We agree that slopping over is more pronounced in a 
shallow bowl form, but against this there is a greater con- 
venience for cleaning; this, we think, is an important as- 


pect. The traditional objection to a shallow cup came from 
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the heat loss when using a very thin china cup with tea. 

We feel that this objection is overcome by the much 
higher heat insulation provided by melamine and that 
this argument is no longer valid. As for the draining re- 
cesses in the saucer, they were placed to avoid the trouble- 
some occasions when spilt tea is allowed to remain in the 
recess of the saucer, and, on lifting the cup, the saucer 
adheres to it. The article refers to the back of the second 
finger touching the side of the hot cup, 5. In fact, a taper 
was designed on the handle cross section to move the 
finger as far as possible from the side of the cup. 

The users may find some initial difficulty in handling 
due to a long tradition of holding cups by a loop handle. 
Yet when used for a longer period of time we find the grip 
generally becomes quite relaxed and comfortable. Even 
so we emphatically agree that the present form of handle 
is likely to be improved once we have accepted the ad- 
vantages to be derived from this change of form. In fact it 
may be a stage towards accepting Chinese wisdom in 
drinking from bowls without handles — even more econ- 


omical to manufacture. 





ROBIN DARWIN 


An exhibition was held last autumn at the Ceylon Tea 
Centre, London, which I hope was seen by a great many 
people and in particular by a great many manufacturers. 
The exhibition — The Artist Relates — showed the work of 
some 40 members of the staff of the LCC Central School 
of Arts and Crafts in all the main fields of industrial de- 
sign; most of the exhibits are now on sale or in current 
production. The only ambiguous aspect of this exhibition 
was its title. For the rest it was a clear and direct state- 
ment of the contribution which the staff of a great school 
of art can, and in this case does, make to the general sur- 
roundings in which we live. 

The exhibition, consisting of photographs and actual 
products, was designed simply and efficiently by Nigel 
Walters (head of the School of Interior Design and Furni- 
ture). The exhibits themselves seemed to me to reach a 
high standard of brisk usefulness and sometimes very 
much more; that is saying a great deal of work which is 
conditioned by social, economic and often specialised 
market considerations. 

The significance of the exhibition lay in the fact that it 
was the first public statement for many years, made mani- 
fest to all who stopped to look and to think, of an age-old 
principle — that those who teach best are those who prac- 
tice what they preach. I say age-old because no other form 
of instruction was ever known in the Middle Ages, nor yet 
in the Renaissance, nor up till the late eighteenth century 
when the idea of multiple apprenticeship or class instruc- 
tion first began to take hold. William Lethaby, principal 
of the newly established Central School, and later also 
Professor at the Royal College of Art, re-established the 
principle in contemporary terms around the turn of the 
century and thus laid the traditions that this famous insti- 
tution has since upheld with conspicuous success. 

That those who teach are themselves successful in their 
own professions, should be a guarantee that the education 
they provide is practical and realistic; and I think it must 
have been difficult for any manufacturer who saw this ex- 
hibition tosuppose that students leaving the Central School 


of Arts and Crafts would not possess the same professional 
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The double dividend 


The principal of the Royal College of Art discusses here the implications of an important exhibition of 


products designed by the teaching staff of the LCC Central School of Arts and Crafts 


General view of The Artist Relates exhibition in the Ceylon Tea 
Centre. The prototype glass fibre chair, right foreground, was 
designed by Eric O’ Leary and will be made by Conran 
Furniture Ltd. The chair, left foreground, was designed by 
Frank Guille for Kandya Ltd. The exhibition itself was 
designed by Nigel Walters, who is head of the School of 
Interior Design and Furniture at the Central School; The 
Artist Relates poster and catalogue (not illustrated) were by 
Colin Forbes. 














Silver coffee set with ebony handles 
and knobs, commissioned by the 
Wershipful Company of Gold- 
smiths and designed by Robert 
Welch, who teaches part time in 
the School of Industrial Design 








Poster designed by George Mayhew of 
the School of Book Production and 
Graphic Design, for a film in aid of the 
World Refugee Year 





a y 


Domestic boiler designed by 
Douglas Scott, who heads DS 
Associates — a London firm of 
industrial designers. The boiler 
is one of a new range for Ideal- 
Standard (see pesiGn 129 63 

Mr Scott teaches part lume in the 


School of Industrial Design. 





Ivor Kamlish, a member of the Carter 
Group of Companies’ design unit, 
designed these pattern-making tiles for 
the firm. Mr Kamlish teaches part 
time in the School of Book Production 
and Graphic Design. 





The double dividend 


attitude as their teachers. 

There can be no doubt of this; indeed I sometimes 
wonder whether the modern student’s approach may not 
be too narrow and prematurely professional for the health 
of industry in 20 years’ time. The guileless uniform of 
adolescence is superficial — the drainpipes, the beards and 
the pony tails; in any case it is hardly more common to a 
senior college of art than to Oxford or Cambridge. It is a 
recurrent complaint that art students are ‘long-haired’ ; 
to that, my own reaction is that most of us who are middle 
aged are almost certainly too short-haired — that is if we 
have any hair left at all. 

It is, in fact, of the greatest importance to give the stu- 
dent the slackest rein where speculation and the imagina- 
tive dominion of the mind are almost idly concerned. The 
magic years that may mould a man will never recur. Yet 
it is equally important to narrow a student’s eyes to reality 
and all its consequences. This dual function of advanced 
education is ultimately its main problem — comparable to 
what that greatest of American designers, Charles Eames, 
recently described as ‘“‘the embarrassing moment when 
one material has to join another”. 

To return briefly to this important exhibition of the 
Central School, I would emphasise that there is no better 
way to narrow students’ eyes to reality than by instruction 
from sympathetic but successfully practising artists and 


designers, and by association with them. 


Co-operation with industry 
It is a policy which every principal of any important col- 
lege readily acknowledges today as right. But it is not an 
easy one to implement in the Provinces where there are 
few free-lance designers and the best imaginative talent is 
lashed full time to industry. There exists therefore in our 
most important cities a great opportunity for imaginative 
and experimental co-operation between industry and local 
colleges of art. 

The staff designers in industry are often starved of in- 
spiration and new experience. With the best intentions 


in the world their managing directors sometimes send 


them to London or even Paris to look at the shops and 


exhibitions, or give them a day off to ‘go sketching’. Too 
little and too late — this policy, deadly in its lack of under- 
standing, is so often a mere sop to conscience. How much 
more sane and imaginative it would be to offer the ser- 
vices on full pay of a staff designer for one day a week 
to the local college of art, and thus allow him the in- 
finitely more rewarding refreshment and stimulus of teach- 
ing and associating with the young. It has always seemed 
strange to me that industrialists as a whole have not had 
the vision to see in such a policy of co-operation the possi- 
bility of a double dividend. 


The section of the exhibition showing craft pottery and textiles 
included work by Kenneth Clark, Ruth Duckworth and Dan 
Arbeid ; fabrics by Wanda Wistrich, Beryl Coles and Marianne 
Straub were included. The lighting fitting in the foreground 
was designed by Hugh Mackinnon. 
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Extended sitting 


A novel type of adjustable seat suggests applications in home and factory 


There are certain jobs in factories, workshops and labora- 
tories for which even a well-organised layout of the work 
requires aspace greater than can be covered from one fixed 
working position. Kitchens are like this also. Many of the 
kitchen jobs done by a housewife call for movement from 
one working point to another. In these instances, many, 
and sometimes all of the separate component tasks may 
be performed from a seated position. When such moving 
about is called for in a job, human beings seem reluctant 
to sit down for the brief periods between each move. In- 
deed, it requires considerable energy to lower and lift the 
body to and from a sitting position, and frequent repeti- 
tion of this movement can be more tiring than maintain- 
ing a standing posture. 


No amount of anthropometric knowledge put into the 
design of the room layout can transform such a task into 
one resembling that of the office worker at his desk. The 
answer must lie in providing some form of mobile seat, so 
enabling the operator to cover all (or most) of the work- 
ing points without the necessity for getting up, walking 
and sitting down again. 

It is understood that R. O. Murray first thought of de- 
signing a pivoting stool some years ago for his dental 
practice, when he wished to sit down and work. In his 
initial experiments with a simple, high stool he found dis- 
comfort in the legs; hence his idea of an adjustable stool 
evolved, and, due to its necessary height, a foot rest was 
introduced. At present many of the stools are being used 
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in dental surgeries, hairdressers and situations where a 
similar range of movement is often needed. 

The outstanding feature of the Murray stool is this mo- 
bility which it offers. Such mobility in a seated posture is 
not achieved, however, without fine muscular control. 
The body can only be propelled by muscular effort of legs, 
arms and trunk. At first the effort, being unfamiliar, is 


certain to be greater than really needed and may be found 


fatiguing. An unaccustomed feeling of instability on the 


stool may lead to excessive muscular effort even to main- 
tain position, quite apart from moving. With a little ex- 
perience, however, economy of effort can be developed so 
that sitting becomes no more difficult than on a static seat 
and moving about less energetic than standing up, walk- 


ing and sitting down again. 


Range of adjustment 
The range of seat height available on the Murray stool, 


1, 2and 3, is 244 


284 inches but Murray Equipment Co 


Ltd has a prototype model, 4, with a similar range of 


adjustment from a minimum height of 18 inches. The up- 
holstery of the seat is soft enough to give a depression of 
about | inch for a person of average weight. Thus the 
minimum seat height on the newer model is 17 inches, 
conforming with the recommended dimension in BS 3079* 
for office chairs used without footrests. A footrest is ob- 
viously necessary with the earlier Murray stool at all 
height adjustments, as in 1. A suitable height of footrest 
would be approximately 17 inches below the seat height 
when loaded with a body weight. 

The seat height adjustment consists of a spring loaded 
pillar on which the seat is mounted with a check con- 
trolled by a hand lever. On the earlier model the hand 
lever is pulled upwards towards the seat for adjustment. 
This is ergonomically wrong, since it calls for a posture 
difficult and awkward to maintain when adjustments are 
being made. This control should press downwards so that 
part of the body weight is borne by the control, via the 
hand, while the adjustment is being made. In fact, on the 
prototype this modification has been incorporated. But 
there is a snag about adjustments of this sort, namely that 
they are considered unsafe by safety officers since they 
are liable to be knocked accidentally or deliberately as a 
‘joke’. The sudden descent, even through an inch, brought 
about in this way can lead to serious injury. Perhaps some 
locking device should be incorporated with the lever 
mechanism to guard against the possibility of injury in 
this manner. 

A backrest is available to fit the earlier stool. Its dimen- 
sions accord well with British Standard recommendations. 
An adjustment is provided by which the backrest can be 
moved horizontally. This might have some advantage for 
the heavyweight person who requires a lot of room on the 
seat of the stool, but if the seat of the stool were larger, 
the to and fro adjustment would be unnecessary. Although 
the seat of the stool, 3, is smaller than recommended in 
BS 3079, it might be argued that some of the purposes for 
which this stool is required demand a smaller and shaped 


seat on account of the mobility of the stool and the in- 


* BS 3079 : 1959 Anthropometric Recommendations for Dimensions of Non-adjustable 
Office Chairs, Desks and Tables. 
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creased leg movement thereby required. Some further 
shaping of the seat would seem desirable since there is a 
tendency for underthigh pressure when the seat is used 
without a footrest, as it is bound to be for short periods in 
some situations. 

But as can be seen fitted to the prototype stool, 4, Mur- 
ray Equipment Co Ltd can supply seats of a diameter 
greater than those usually fitted. This seat is 14} inches in 
diameter, and another type of back support gives a verti- 
cal movement of the backrest from 54 - 114 inches above 
the seat, while retaining a horizontal movement. 

It would be interesting to see if housewives would use 
the Murray stool if fitted in their kitchens. Perhaps its 
greater applications are in factories and workshops where 
the user might then be encouraged to sit down. 


W. F. FLOYD 


3, 4 The centre pivot of the stool can be mounted on the floor 
by a variety of means. Two Timken taper bearings carry the 
arm assembly which is free to rotate horizontally through 360 
degrees. The knuckle joint, again carrying taper bearings, 
allows about 160 degrees further movement of the seat pillar. 
Maximum extension of either model from centre of pivot to 
centre of seat is 2 ft 9 inches; hence any point within a circle of 
at least 7 ft diameter is easily within reach of a seated person. 
To reduce the minimum seat height while retaining the same 
range of vertical seat adjustment, the tubular upright has been 
redesigned as in 4. DESIGNER and MAKER Murray Equipment Co 
Ltd. Price £45 approximately. 





Czechoslovakia 


BERNARD ORNA 


overseas review 





New standards in the making 


The author, who has visited Czechoslovakia on a number of occa- 
sions since the war, found on his most recent trip last autumn a 
rapidly increasing production of consumer goods and a growing 
concern for higher standards of design. Already the influence of 
Professor Kova? is gaining for Czechoslovakia an international 


reputation in design for the engineering industries. 


Czechoslovakia, with a population of some 134 millions of 
which about two millions are employed in industry, has 
an economy dependent on the export of manufactured 
goods to pay for the import of certain foodstuffs and raw 
materials. During the first republic, which emerged as an 
outcome of the 1914-18 war, a number of new industries 
developed. These included the manufacture of industrial 
equipment, which found markets in eastern Europe and 
Asia, and the production of glass and footwear, which 
came to be exported to many parts of the world. 

The second republic, founded after the last war, in- 
herited a dislocated economy with several industries in 
ruins. For several years, under the policy of nationalisa- 
tion and state control, the reconstruction of the heavy in- 
dustries received priority. The consumer goods industries 
remained largely undeveloped and little attention was 
given to design, while experiments in graphic and allied 
art were for a time discouraged. 

The design of glassware clung to traditional forms be- 
cause of ready sales in undiscriminating markets in the 
Middle East and Africa. One organisation that came into 
being did, however, concern itself with craft production 
in a constructive manner and its design studios are the 
source of some presentable furniture in wood or metal and 
wicker. Another organisation dealt with textiles. 


One teacher's influence 

Meanwhile, in 1947 a pupil of Professor Makovsky, 
Zdenék Kova, was asked by the authorities to open a 
department of industrial design at his old art school. Pro- 
fessor Makovsky, a sculptor teaching at the Zlin School of 
Art, had made in the ’thirties the then startling suggestion 
that his art could contribute to the shaping of industrial 
equipment with the idea of making it easier to handle 
and maintain. He was ridiculed at the time by both en- 
gineers and fellow artists, but his suggestion was to bear 


fruit in the work of Kovar, who began producing revolu- 
tionary designs for a variety of industrial equipment in- 
cluding hand and power tools. Recently, however, Pro- 
fessor Kovaf, who is a practising designer as well as a 
teacher, has been moving progressively into the consumer 
goods field. The influence of his work, and that of his 
associates, is spreading throughout the country. 

Professor Kovai’s recent work includes record players, 
a tape recorder and a teleprinter and he is now working 
on an 8 mm cine projector. Gustav Hlavka, an assistant 
and former student, has designed a pneumatic drill and 
other tools, a set of power station control switches, handles 
for surgical instruments, 6, and a baby’s bath in polythene. 
Another assistant, Miroslav Klima, who has worked for 
the Tatra engineering concern, has just completed a dom- 
estic electric water heater. 

Among those who have qualified in Professor Kovar’s 
department, one student is with the CKD factories and 
has worked on turbo-compressors, a betatron and three 
locomotives, and another has joined the staff of a firm 


making electric washing machines and refrigerators. 


Official backing for good design 

The work of these and other designers and the growing 
production of consumer goods,* much of it still of a poor 
standard, touched offan unprecedented discussion of good 
taste in the weekly Press during 1958. Official interest was 
also shown and resulted in the formation, on January I, 
1959, of a body comparable to the CoID in Britain, but 
with wider functions. The Institute for Home and Fashion 
Design (Ustav bytové a odévni kultury), which is under 
the Ministry of Consumer Goods, has absorbed the older 
textile design centre and accepted responsibilities for glass- 
ware, ceramics, plastics products, furniture, furnishing 
fabrics and clothing. The institute has a staff of 240, de- 


*The production of consumer goods has increased considerably in the past 
four or five years. Thus, domestic refrigerators from 30,553 (1955) to 79,925 
(1958) and electric cookers from 11,530 to 31,350, while the 1958 figures 
for washing machines (312,755) and vacuum cleaners (188,717) show rises 
of 50 per cent in the same period. Ordinary home sales tend to absorb nearly 
the whole of current output (75,901 refrigerators and 200,963 washing 
machines in 1958, for example) but some household products are exported 
to neighbouring eastern European countries. Glass and footwear are still the 
chief consumer goods exported and furniture exports are growing. The main 
exports are of heavy engineering equipment. 
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1 Interior of a new shop for selected glass and porcelain in 
Prague. It has a simple background of light and dark and an 
interplay of open shelving and boxed units. Sections of the 
ceiling are in top-lit corrugated plastics and the pendant 
fittings are of black and white glass. arcurrect Jaroslav Kadle 





2 Handmade knotted rug in three colours. This is an example 


both of a break with conventional! designs and of the work 
being promoted by the new Czechoslovak design institute. 
DESIGNER Jiff Mra zek for the Institute for Home and Fashion Design. 


3 Crystal glass vase with enamel decoration in two colours 

A design which represents one of many departures from more 
traditional, heavy work but which is not yet in wide 
production. Designed and made at the Technical School for 
Glass, Zelezny Brod. 


4 Kitchen units in timber with polyester-base sprayed finish 
in a variety of colours. Such units are directly related to sizes 
in typical new flats but are suitable also for existing kitchens. 
Good detailing of moulded plastics handles and drawers is 
evident. DESIGNER Jaroslav Smidek. MAKER Furniture Development 
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sign studios, research workshops, a reference library and 
study room, and it hopes to have a permanent showroom 
in the near future. It organises public lectures on design 
appreciation and seminars for designers, takes part in ex- 
hibitions, establishes contacts between designers and in- 
dustry and keeps designers in touch with architectural 
studios so that they may know of the shapes, sizes and 
situations in which work will be placed. 

The institute cannot impose ideas on industry but seeks 
by all means to interest managers in new designs, while 
helping to guide consumer demand. An example of its 
work is the move to eliminate the imitation in plexiglass 
of cut glass styles. Links with the public are through vari- 
ous official and voluntary associations. 

An artists’ council, set up under the auspices of the Min- 
istry of Consumer Goods and the Ministry of Home Trade, 
assists the institute in an advisory capacity. Jan Kotik, a 
designer in glass and ceramics, is head of the section deal- 
ing with interiors. Parallel with this move, regional art- 
istic advisory committees have been formed to serve 30 


different branches of the consumer goods industry. 


High standards in home furnishing 

Shops are now showing new designs in glass, ceramics, 
flatware, electrical household appliances and other goods. 
At a big home-furnishing exhibition in Prague some very 
good examples of unit components intended for bedrooms, 
bed-sitting rooms, living rooms and kitchens were dis- 
played. Light finishes in oak, ash, beech and elm were 
more frequent than paint or staining. Kitchen units, 4, 
designed by an architect, Jaroslav Smidek, and to be pro- 
duced in a run of 20,000 initially, had a polyester-base, 
sprayed colour finish — inside and out — that was said to be 
as durable as laminated plastics. Continuing a pre-war 
tradition, it seems that not a few of the furniture designers 
are architects, but there are of course others, working free- 
lance, for the studios of the Institute for Home and Fashion 
Design or for a factory such as Furniture Development 
(Vy¥yvoj nabytkaiského priimyslu, n.p.), at Brno. 

Progress in textiles has been slower. There are some 
attractive designs both woven and printed, but the ma- 
jority indicate that the process of catching up is still under 
way. The influence of regional tastes and craft traditions 
produces good results in the bold contrasts of Slovak fab- 
rics — evident in rugs also — or in the use of a traditional 
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Moravian technique where patterns of white on blue or 
yellow are obtained by dipping. Certainly experiments 
are being made and these should have a useful effect. 

The glass industry is still fettered to some extent by 
conceptions of “‘what is wanted for export’’, but there is 
a number of talented designers, such as Ludvika Smrék- 
ova and Jan Kotik, whose services are not yet employed 
to the full. The most interesting work at present being 
carried out contrasts crystalline and rounded forms, dis- 
plays variations in wall thickness in clear glass, and shows 
a skill and feeling for engraved and sand-blasted patterns. 
These techniques involve medium to heavy glass. With 
light glass the touch is less sure. Uncertainty of touch mani- 
fested in etiolated forms, weak handles and unsatisfactory 
decorative details also marks much current work in cera- 
mics. But there is a basis of better work, and a showplace 
for new developments has been created in a shop in 


Prague, 1, which itself has a most pleasant modern interior. 


Planning product development 

Standards for household appliances vary among different 
types of article. While little has been done with electric 
light fittings, for example, vacuum cleaners are compet- 
ently handled. Electric cookers and refrigerators are clum- 
sy, though the finish is adequate. Washing machines are 
only moderately well made, but there is a new model, 
rather like a Bendix, which represents a considerable ad- 
vance and another, very small, machine of quite original 
design, 9. Not much choice of colour is available as yet. 

Production is planned and geared to various considera- 
tions such as the state of the market, the capacity of the 
industry and the evolution of public services. Thus the 
quantity and variety of washing machines, for example, 
will more and more be determined by the way in which 
laundry services are developed and the extent to which 
facilities of the launderette type are included in new blocks 
of flats. 

Finally, as regards publicity and graphic work, more 
imaginative designs have re-appeared in the past few 
years, 5. Much is due to an organisation called Publicity 
Creation (Propagaéni tvorba), a co-operative of about 
100 artists, with studios in Prague and Brno. But while 
poster art and exhibition display are fairly well advanced, 
attention is only now beginning to be paid to packaging. 
An interesting departure in the field of stamp design is the 
commissioning of Adolf Prazsky, a leading publicity ar- 
tist, to prepare a commemorative stamp for the first Brno 
international trade fair, held during 1959. Mr Prazsky 
wasthe author, also, of the poster and emblem for the fair, 
display panels and a cigarette pack which was used as an 
advertisement. 

In general, developments in design are taking place 
rapidly and the best work is beginning to rival compar- 
able production in western Europe. Through Professor 
Kovai and his school Czechoslovakia has already made 
an important contribution to a more human approach in 
engineering design. His influence is spreading as his stu- 
dents go out into industry and the result might well be the 
establishment of Czechoslovakia as a world leader in this 
field. Such progress can hardly fail to have a powerful 


effect on similar work in other eastern European countries. 
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§ Poster for the Maxim Gorky play On the Day. Au example of 
the high standard of which Czechoslovak artists are capable. 
DESIGNER Cestimir Pechr 


6 Plastics handles for surgical instruments. Another example of 


Professor Kovai's influence in new fields. The designer assists 


Kovai and also has his own practice. DESIGNER Gustav Hlavka. 


NADINE 


5 


continued 
7 Model of a portable electric boiling ring now going into 


production. The designer studied with Professor Kovai and 
shows how such training is equipping Czechoslovakia with 
designers of consumer goods as well as industrial equipment. 
DESIGNER Jan Ondrejkovid 


8 Bamboo and metal chair. The bamboo seating is 
manufactured in Vietnam. It is one of a series of designs 
offered by an organisation concerned with co-operative craft 
production. Designed at furniture studio of the Centre of 
Popular Art Manufacture (Ustiedi lidové umélecké vyroby 
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9 Small washing machine designed to stand across the wash 
tub. Length 15 inches. The designer is a pupil of Professor 
Kovai?. DESIGNER Jaroslav Tschépa. MAKER Romo. 


10 Small table lamp in metal tube and Plexiglass. Electric 
light fittings have received little consideration so far, but some 
experiments are being made. DESIGNER Frantisek Jirak. 


11 Hovosmalt automatic electric cooker with white enamel 
finish. This is typical of the current design standards in durable 
consumer goods. The oven size is surprisingly small. 


12 White porcelain coffee service. In many designs there is a 
certain lack of firmness and an unsure use of decoration. This 
undecorated design is one of the better examples 

DESIGNER Marie Rychlikovd. MAKER Karlovarsky Porcelan, n.p. 
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DIRECTIONS 


A miscellany of new products and ideas from abroad 





Switzerland: Gute Form 


The recent exhibition of Swiss industrial design at 
the Ceylon Tea Centre, London, revealed little sign of 
a break in the long tradition of austere functionalism 
which has been a particular mark of the avant garde 
movement in that country. The pre-occupation with 
constructional problems in wood and steel is still 
a dominant element in much modern Swiss design 
so that each object seems to acquire the rare dis- 
tinction of a work of art instead of something to 
be used by human beings in an everyday context. It 
is this lack of humanity which makes much Swiss 
work difficult to appreciate in Britain and yet Brit- 
ish designers can learn much from the rigid disci- 
pline that was evident in the best examples. 

The exhibition, arranged by Max Bill, included a 

selection of designs from those goods which have re- 
cently been awarded Gute Form labels. These labels 
are issued each year by the Swiss Werkbund to the 
outstanding products shown in the Swiss Industries 
Fair in Basle. The illustrations here, all Gute Form 
products, include several not displayed in the Lon- 
don exhibition. 
1 Dining table with chairs of chromed steel and 
leather. pestGNeR Ulrich Weiser. MAKER Wohnbedarf. 
2 Table lamp with cylindrical glass shade. DESIGNER 
and MAKER Roberto Niederer. 3 Kitchen mixer. MAKER 
Rotel AG. 4 Wine glasses. Maker G. Haefeli AG. 


Russia: programme for consumer goods 


The announcement issued by the Export Services 
Branch of the Board of Trade, and printed on the next 
page, throws light on important developments in 
the consumer goods industries in the Soviet Union. 
The Brussels International Exhibition and, more recent- 
ly, the American exh‘bition in Moscow, have clearly 
produced some energetic soul searching among Rus- 
sian visitors who have been able to make invidious 
comparisons between foreign goods and what they 
are used to at home. Evidence from their scientific 
achievements, however, indicates that once they set 
their minds to a problem progress is rapid, and per- 


haps more important, the results are highly success- 
ful. The enormous number of scientists and engin- 
eers who are being trained is an investment in the 
future which is not being equalled in the West. In 
the past, Russian consumer goods have tended to re- 
flect, rather weakly, the styles of western goods. The 
emphasis on research mentioned in the announce- 
ment, however, suggests that there may well be a 
new concentration on technical developments out of 
which a distinctly Russian style could grow. This 
would provide a most serious challenge to traditional 
western markets and demands a new awareness on 
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the part of western designers and manufacturers. 
The announcement begins: 

“A decision of the central committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and the USSR 
Council of Ministers on measures to increase the 
production, extend the variety, and improve the 
quality and finish of a wide range of consumer dur- 
ables and household goods, was published in the 
central Press on October 16, 1959. 

“The increase in demand and the constantly grow- 
ing requirements of the population have exceeded an 
already expanding production of consumer goods in 
recent years. According to the announcement, re- 
gional and republican planners have devoted in- 
sufficient effort to the use of industrial scrap for con- 
sumer goods production. State trading organisations 
have not sufficiently studied consumers’ require- 
ments. Regional economic councils and local and 
co-operative undertakings have been allowed tocease 
production of urgently needed consumer goods: in 
future they are forbidden to do this without per- 
mission of higher authority. Standards of design have 
to be improved, and new materials (eg, plastics and 


synthetics) brought into use. 


Planning for expansion 
“Party organisations in the Union Republics are 
urged to adopt new measures to increase output sub- 
stantially and achieve the targets of the current 
seven-year plan ahead of schedule. The decisions 
taken provide for an increase in consumer goods 
production to 57-9 milliard roubles in 1960 (factory 
wholesale prices) and 64-6 milliard roubles in 1961, 
compared with the 1958 figure of 45-5 milliard 
roubles. Meanwhile 4 supplementary 647 million 
roubles worth of commodities (at retail prices) is to 
be produced in the fourth quarter of 1959. Credits 
from the State Bank for terms up to two years are to 
be provided for plans engaged in the expanded pro- 
duction of consumer goods. 

“Actual production figures for 1961, compared 
with 1958, are laid down as follows: 


1958 1961 
Refrigerators 359.600 796,000 
Washing machines and 
dish washers 463,000 1,215,000 
Vacuum cleaners 246,000 510,000 
60 


Sewing machines 2,685,600 3,470,000 


TV sets 979,300 1,928,000 
Motor-cycles and mopeds 25,000 280,000 
Children’s bicycles 1,024,000 1,565,000 
Electric irons 2,086,000 6,586,000 
Earthenware dishes 729 million 974 million 

roubles roubles 


**New production departments for consumer goods 
are to be set up ina number of machinery, electrical, 
chemical, and woodworking factories. The councils 
of ministers of the republics are to draw up plans 
within the next three months for new design bureaux 
and research laboratories which are to be organised 
in 1960 in the leading consumer goods factories. Per- 
manent exhibitions will be set up to demonstrate the 
best designs with the aim of having them put into 
production on a wide scale. Designers are to draw on 
the best foreign designs as exhibited in the Soviet 
Union by the All-Union Chamber of Commerce, as 
well as the best domestic designs. 


Details of improvements 

“The technical requirements of the new consumer 

goods programme are set out in considerable detail, 

along the following lines: 

(a) Refrigerators are to be more economical in opera- 

tion, and smaller in size. The output must include 

refrigerators for wall installation. 

(b) Various electrical appliances are to be fitted with 

automatic temperature control. 

(c) Bicycles, motor-cycles and motor-scooters are to 
be redesigned with the emphasis on lighter weight, 

durability, and economical operation. 

(d) Washing machines are to be smaller and lighter, 

of better external finish, and are to include spin 

dryers. 

(e) Sewing machines are to include zig-zag types. 

(f) There is to be a great increase in the range of 

styles and qualities of clocks and watches. 

(g) The quality of television sets and broadcast re- 

ceivers is to be improved, with greater emphasis on 
printed circuits, standardised components and tran- 
sistors. 

(h) There is to be a considerable expansion of the 
output of domestic chemicals (dyes, detergents, spot 
removers, etc) with greatly improved packaging. 

(i) Lampshades to be produced from various new 
materials, with the aim of ending production of the 
more-or-less standardised ‘silk’ lampshades in 1961. 
j) The output of higher quality pianos is to be in- 
creased, and new plants for this will be constructed. 

“The list of detailed technical requirements sug- 

gests that the new consumer goods programme has 
been in preparation for some time and appears to be 
part of a general easing of the consumer position 
which has recently included an introduction of hire 
purchase and a certain reduction in prices in the 
range of goods now obtainable on credit.” 
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USA: image of a brain 


At a time when the scientist’s work is becoming in- 
creasingly specialised and more remote from the aver- 
age person, the need for more effective ways of com- 
munication between the two is obvious. That the 
creative designer has been able to step in and forge 
the link was ably demonstated in a fascinating pro- 
gramme on BBC television last autumn when a mod- 
el of a basic human cell, enlarged a million times, 
was shown for the first time in this country. This 
cell, the work of the American designer Will Burtin, 
for The Upjohn Company of Kalamazoo, Michigan 
see page 69) has proved to be only the first of what 
may be a series of structures designed to illustrate 
some complex biological and chemical processes. 
The latest example of Mr Burtin’s creative scienti- 
fic study is a symbolic interpretation of the human 
brain, or, as he describes it, “‘a visual presentation of 
aspects of thinking’’. A model of this impressive de- 
sign is shown RIGHT, the finished structure being due 
for completion in five or six months’ time. The main 
components — memory shield at the back, the five 
smaller semi-spheres representing the principal cen- 
tres of the senses, and the large semi-sphere at the 
base representing the cerebellum, contain many 
thousands of electric lights arranged in depth which 
trace various patterns of thought processes in a series 
of 20-second demonstrations. One extraordinary 
thing about all this is that the scientists and members 
of the medical profession, because they are used to 
thinking in abstract terms, seem to have learned as 
much from the designer’s visual interpretation of 
their work as have members of the lay public. 
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USA: experiment in 


three dimensions 


—- 


Many artists have experimented with free shapes in 








a two dimensional plane: some of these shapes have 
found application in textile designs, wallpapers, and 
interlocking tiles. In Los Angeles recently Jan de 
Swart put on an exhibition at the County Art Insti- 
tute which was described as “An exhibit of experi- 
mental work in wood, plastics, concrete, film and 
other materials”. This was a fascinating display of 
sculpture with an interlocking character about it, 
and although applications were only hinted at, there 
might well be an important future in such work par- 
ticularly in architecture and interior design. 


y, Mr de Swart was born in Holland, but since 1930 
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complex patterning adding rigidity to the sheet 
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has resided in Los Angeles where he is known as de- 
signer, teacher and engineer. As a beginning to the 


exhibition he showed the complex but interlinking 
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character of the cell structure of bamboo, whose air 


~~ 


cells are closely interwoven without pattern, but knit 
together into a strong, cohesive whole. An extension 
of this can be seen in 6. An intimation of their appli- 
cation to concrete building blocks may be seen in 7 


or as an architectural screen in 8. The use of wooden 


4 





Purely as decorative sculpture some of Mr de Swart’s 





experiments have great beauty. PETER E. M. SHARP 
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That is why its signs and mosaic are made from ‘Perspex’ 


v7ne 


Bournemouth Plastics & Engraving Co. Ltd., Holdenhurst 
Road, Bournemouth, used ‘ Perspex’ acrylic sheet for the 
daylight lighting fittings ; exterior and interior signs ; and 





the mosaic of the Skyline in Fortes’ New Yorker Restaurant, 
Bournemouth. Designer and Architect: Patrick Coles, 
A.R.1.B.A.,A.A. Dipl.,Reg’d Arch., Winton, Bournemouth. 





Fortes’ New Yorker is as modern as they come 


Bournemouth Plastics & Engraving Co. Ltd., have 
made excellent and interesting use of ‘Perspex’ 
acrylic sheet for lighting fittings, signs, and for the 
decorative mosaic in this restaurant. 

Interior and exterior signs are made from ‘Perspex’ 
and most are internally illuminated. ‘Perspex’ is light 
in weight, and it can be shaped, engraved, and silk 
screen printed. A wide range of attractive trans- 
parent, translucent and opaque colours is available. 
It is also available in opal and clear sheet and in a 
range of decorative, diffusing finishes. 


“-PERSPEX* 








Signs made from ‘Perspex’ can be illuminated for 
display by night as well as by day. It lasts indefinitely, 
retaining its colour and attractive appearance. It is 
not affected by bad weather conditions nor by the 
corrosive atmospheres of industrial or marine areas. 
It is tough, easily cleaned and maintained. 

Another valuable use of ‘Perspex’ is in decoration. 
In the New Yorker coloured and Opal ‘Perspex’ 
are used to make the attractive and unusual mosaic 
of the New York skyline which stretches along one 
wall of the restaurant. 


‘Perspex’ is the registered trade mark for 
the acrylic sheet manufactured by I.C.1. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED - LONDON - S.W.1 EQ 
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Reports 


Human factors in Dublin 
The handle at the wrong height for the user, the in- 
strument panel which bewilders the operator with 
its dials, and the specialist who ‘blinds with science’ 
these faults can be avoided by design which pays 
human size or in- 
formation-handling capacity. The use of such know- 
ledge was shown to a recent conference in Dublin on 
Fitting the Job to the Worker, arranged by the Eire De- 
partment of Industry and Commerce and attended 


attention to known facts about 


by 200 leading representatives of industry. 

D. E. Broadbent, of the MR C Applied Psychology 
Research Unit, Cambridge, pointed out that the 
first step is to realise that such matters can be studied 
objectively. For instance, the ‘natural’ positions for 
the switches on an electric cooker are not logically 
determined, but it can be ascertained where the user 
expects them to be by straightforward experiments 
according to techniques developed by psychologists. 
K. F. H. Murrell, of Bristol University, showed the 
facts of human anatomy and physiology which ex- 
plained why his audience was already squirming on 
its chairs, inappropriate in dimensions although of a 
common pattern. Professor B. Metz, of Strasbourg 
University, spoke of developments on the Continent 
of the applied science of ergonomics, and the ways of 
diagnosing practical situations to see where anatomi- 
cal, physiological or psychological knowledge can be 
applied to increase safety, raise efficiency, or reduce 
training time. 

The conference was arranged by the recently- 
formed Eire National Joint Committee on the Hu- 
man Sciences and their Application in Industry; it 
was inspired by the European Productivity Agency's 
international conference in Ziirich last March on the 
same theme. As the Prime Minister, Sean Lemass, 
made clear at an informal dinner after the confer- 
ence, the Eire Government is deeply interested in 
applying the human sciences, in the field of human 
relations as in that of ergonomics, to help the pro- 
gress of Irish industry. 


Middleman for ergonomics 

Who or what is to be the link between research work 
in ergonomics and industry? Delegates to the Ziirich 
127/61 
this question at a follow-up meeting arranged by the 


conference on ergonomics (DESIGN posed 
DSIR recently. Industrialists pointed out that they 
had been practising ergonomics for years without 
knowing it, and a paper by E. N. Gaffney of Joseph 
Lucas Ltd went so far as to indicate that ergonomics 
was too late; automation was taking over. 

Again, it was clear that some industrialists were 
continuing to regard ergonomics as an extension to 
work study. This may well be due to the way in 
which ergonomics has been put to them. Indeed they 
have difficulty in finding an ergonomist if they want 
one, for at the moment there are few. 

The research workers’ difficulties were taken up 
by Dr E. R. F. W. Crossman of Reading University 
Department of Psychology who put forward some 
suggestions as to how ergonomics might be incorpor- 
ated into industrial practice, with special emphasis 
on the establishment of a consultant service to in- 
dustry. Industrialists felt that there was too little 
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data available on the subject; research workers said 
there was plenty. The industrialists wanted usable 
facts, a textbook they could apply; the research 
workers were doubtful of short answers, and felt that 
it was important to determine all the factors. 

As a result of a recommendation put forward at 
the meeting, the ergonomics sub-committee of the 
DSIR Human Sciences Committee is to be asked to 
examine the organisation of, and the training needed 
for ergonomics, and to review the setting up of a 
consultative unit. 


Built-in safety 

As well as the usual melancholy case histories of 
human fallibility, foolhardiness and lack of foresight, 
an issue of Accidents (No 40, July 1959, HMSO, Is 3d 

reports two items which will make an additional 
contribution by helping towards safety being built- 
in during the design stages. The two items relate to 
hand tools and to lighting. 

When used in combination, a number of hand 
tools, and particularly the hammer and chisel, may 
cause a hazard if two hard and brittle steels are 
brought into violent contact, as there is a risk of a 
chip flying off one or the other. An accident caused 
in this way, in which a worker lost the sight of an 
eye, has recently resulted in a Court of Appeal ruling 
that the employers were not obliged to test tools 
bought from a reputable manufacturer, and that the 
manufacturer of the tool was at fault in forging the 
tool from too hard a steel. Thus the designer and 
manufacturer of the tool were held to be responsible 
at law for the accident and the resulting injury. This 
illustration alone is of considerable interest especially 
in the light of the great emphasis which has recently 
been put upon the need for design for safety, eg, 
Annual Report of the General Inspector of Factories for 
1956, HMSO, Cmnd 329; Accidents with Machines 
(pesIGn 119/29 — 35); Electrical Accidents and Their 
Causes, 1957, HMSO, 1958 (pesiGn 129 73). 
PRACTICAL STANDARDS 
Now at last some practical advice is codified and 
available to the manufacturer to help him ensure 
that his design is satisfactory. In a series of standards 
relating to hand tools, the British Standards Institu- 
tion has now published standards for both hammers 
BS 876: 1957 and BS 3066: 1959). An 


important purpose of these standards is to reduce the 


and chisels 


risk of accidents by specifying well defined hardness 
requirements at the time of manufacture. A further 
important point is the requirement that each tool be 
marked with the type of steel from which it is made, 
thus reducing the possibility of the user applying the 
wrong heat treatment. Widespread manufacture 
and use of tools made to these standards should 
reduce accidents caused by flying particles. 
LIGHTING ADVICE 
Many examples reported in this series of booklets 
by HM Factory Inspectorate have been accidents 
directly attributable to bad lighting. Now the Fac- 
tory Department has prepared a series of exhibits at 
the Industrial Health and Safety Centre, 97 Horse- 
ferry Road, Westminster, sw], to show the danger of 
bad lighting and the purpose behind good lighting. 
The importance of lighting, which is so often taken 
for granted, has recently also been emphasised by 
R. G. Hopkinson (Lighting and Attention, pestGn 129 
50-51) and by M. Keyte and H. L. Gloag (DSIR 
Factory Building Studies No 2, The Lighting of Fac- 
tories, HMSO, 1959, 3s 6d). 

This new exhibition demonstrates the practical 
value of proper direction and intensity of light, the 
various types of glare, especially those caused by 


contrast, reflection and background, and shows the 
possible dangers inherent in certain types of light 
systems, especially the way in which fluorescent 
lights may give stroboscopic effects. A visit to the 
lighting section of the safety centre would be in- 
structive and rewarding to very many designers, as 
well as being essential for those directly engaged in 
planning factories, where safety is an all important 
aspect. B. SHACKEL 
Trade fairs-a new venue ? 

A new exhibition centre in London? This is the re- 
commendation of an FBI committee in its report 
Exhibition Facilities in the UK (available from the 
FBI, 21 Tothill St, London, swl, 5s). The commit- 
tee’s stated requirements of 500,000 sq ft of exhibi- 
tion area, on one level unobstructed by pillars, with 
adequate floor loading capacity, capable of rational 
sub-division as required, provided with ample un- 
loading space and means of access, must have been 
the cri de coeur of all clients, contractors, and designers 
who have struggled with the planning dictates of the 
70-year-old Olympia, or with the difficulties of Earls 
Court. And to the visitor, the recommendations on 
restaurants, accessibility and car parking should be 
welcome. 

More important than all this is the obvious need 
for a new centre in this country, which must strike 
the British visitor to Continental trade fairs. These, 
many now housed in well designed new structures, 
bear witness to the increasing importance of the trade 
more than ever 
vital in the era of free trade in Europe. Our facilities, 


fair in the promotion of exports 


‘says the committee, are simply not good enough. 


FINDING A SITE 

But the committee’s advice on how to remedy this 
is less positive than its statement of the need. It esti- 
mates the cost of a 26-acre project at £10 million, 
which, with reluctance, it urges should be met from 
public funds. So also would the expected deficit on 
operating costs over the first 10 years. The conclu- 
sion that the only areas suitable are North or South 
Kensington depends more than one would wish on 
local authority replanning: this is too urgent a prob- 
lem to be settled in this way. A ready made free site 
is available at the Crystal Palace. (The LCC’s plans 
for this area include 500,000 sq ft of exhibition space, 
complete with service buildings, roads and parking 
facilities, at a cost of £8 million.) However, the com- 
mittee rejects this on the grounds of difficult (and 
unsightly) access, lack of hotel facilities and the dis- 
interest shown in this site by major trade groups. It 
must still remain as an interesting solution neverthe- 
less, even if only on account of its immediate avail- 
ability. And one wonders whether a building on this 
site would not be a valuable nucleus should the U K 
decide in the future to play host to an international 
exhibition on a major scale. 

In a supplement to the report (Annex C) the com- 
mittee finally proposes an alternative which is bound 
to have many attractive features. This is the erection 
of a multi-storey building over the railway yard next 
to Olympia, to house smaller trade exhibitions and 
provide modern catering facilities. The extension to 
the existing building would permit the replanning 
and modernisation of the old structure and the ex- 
tension of car parking facilities. The estimate for this 
project is £3 million. 

A copy of the report has been sent to the President 
of the Board of Trade. One hopes that he will not be 
daunted by the practical difficulties made obvious in 
it, for the objective at least remains clear-cut and 
urgent. E. R. ALLAN 
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“Twitterton / 
Is this really FORMICA ?” 


MANY PEOPLE are surprised about this. They think of chair seats and backs. They are light, stackable, strong, 
FORMICA only in connection with their famous decorative virtually indestructible and easily cleaned with a damp 
laminates. FORMICA is actually the name of a company cloth. These chair sets are supplied to manufacturers as 
who manufacture a great many first rate products. Take shaped seats and backs, made by FORMICA LIMITED in 25 
those chairs for instance. They were made with FORMICA different colours and patterns. 


INDUSTRIAL LAMINATES 
DECORATIVE LAMINATES 
CHAIR SETS 





EATRVUOEO PLASTICS 





For full information on any FORMICA product, please write to : 


at A FORMICA LIMITED, De La Rue House, 84-86 Regent Street, London, W.1 
Se" * FORMICA is a registered trade mark 
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Miscellany 


Electronic exchange 
Five commercial firms have co-operated with the Post 
Office since 1956 on the development of an all-elec- 
tronic telephone exchange, now undergoing exhaust- 
ive trials at the Post Office Research Station at Dollis 
Hill, London. Each organisation has studied one 
part of the complex equipment in detail and their 
activities have been planned and co-ordinated by a 
joint committee under the chairmanship of Sir Lionel 
Harris, engineer-in-chief of the Post Office. 

rhe idea is to see if such an electronic system can 
provide a practical alternative to the electro-mech- 
anical systems used in conventional exchanges, since 
there is little likelihood of a major technical advance 
in the electro-mechanical system at present. When 
making a telephone call today, one has continuous 
and therefore exclusive use of all the apparatus in- 
volved in the call. Enough separate channels must 
be provided at the exchange to mect all the likely 
demands on it at any one time. In the experimental 
model, however, each electronic gate is switched on 
and off 10 thousand times a second, and the speech 
circuit which it completes is connected each time for 
only one-millionth of a second. This means that 100 
speech circuits are available in one group and are 
repeatedly connected in rapid succession so that 100 
separate conversations can be carried at the same 
time along the same ‘highway’, without getting in 
each other’s way. What the caller hears in an ap- 
parently normal conversation is a series of fragments, 
fleeting so fast they seem to be as smooth and con- 
tinuous as a moving picture. 


The equipment is in several parts, each a free- 


Adjustable light 
Cone Fittings Ltd has recently introduced the Swing- 
lite, an adjustable wall fitting that can be moved into 
almost any position. This is achieved by counter 
balancing the boom arm and shade assembly with a 
weight around which a nylon cord runs freely in yo- 
yo fashion. Thus vertical movements of the boom 
arm cause the weight to rise and fall and horizontal 
movements Cause it to rotate 

Care has been given to the detailing and finish of 
the fitting. The ball joint between the shade and 
boom arm maintains the same diameter as the boom 
arm and is flush fitting, and the universal joint de- 
tailing is equally well handled, although it fails to 
disguise the short flexible lead to the lamp. Both 
boom and wall mounting plate are stove enamelled 
in either black or white while the shade, nylon cord 
and brass rimmed weight are matched to each other 
in a range of colours. The Swinglite was designed by 
E. Cooke-Yarborough and Ronald Homes, and it 
costs £7 15s including purchase tax. 


HOWARD UPJOHN 
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standing assembly arranged on racks. One part pro- 
vides the speech circuits, another supervises the 
operation of the gate circuits, a third registers each 
number as it is dialled and passes it to the fourth 
part, a magnetic drum, ABOvE which translates the 
number into signals which cause the appropriate 
gate circuits to be operated. There is also provision 
for recording the cost of each call on a meter. The 
system is completely self-operating, and automatic 
fault-detectors shut down any section that becomes 
faulty and alert the maintenance staff for action. 

If things go as is hoped, the new equipment will 
both economise on space and prove more reliable 
than electro-mechanical systems, because it has vir- 


tually no moving parts. The next stage is to equip 


the public exchange at Highgate Wood, London, 
with the new system and conduct evaluation trials of 
the public’s use of it. Only when it has fully proved 
its worth will the Post Office change over from the 
conventional type of exchange. 

The five firms taking part in the venture are the 
Automatic Telephone & Electric Co Ltd, Ericsson 
Telephones Ltd, The General Electric Co Ltd, Sie- 
mens Edison Swan Ltd, and Standard Telephones 
and Cables Ltd. By coming together with the Post 
Office they have pooled very large resources for re- 
search and development and have made progress 
which, if not quite so rapid as was at first expected, 
at least puts this country as far ahead as any other 


including the United States. JOHN GRAY 





Endless colour at hand... 


...adding permanent beauty and functional 
distinction in almost every staircase setting 














Metallic green 
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Metallic blue 


Pleasant to the touch, hardwearing, and rap so a pans er 
completely flexible in installation Marleyrail is welded for greater runs. 
economical, and supremely adaptable to all commercial 
and industrial decorating schemes. In application 
it negotiates wreaths and bends without jointing, and is 


available in the eight harmonious colours illustrated 


Available in three sizes, it will fit 


MARLEYRAIL “== 


MARLEY - SEVENOAKS - KENT - SEVENOAKS 55255 London Showrooms at 251 Tottenham Ct.Rd.:W1 
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PEOPLE 


Alpine achievement 

Kenneth Howes has achieved a rare distinction in 
the British design field — he is one of the few British 
designers to be credited with designing the body 
shape of a British car. This is no mean achievement 
when Italian names are hitting the headlines, and 
when the car—the Sunbeam Alpine — has had record 
sales in the United States. 

Mr Howes, who is now 35, was engaged by Rootes 
Ltd as assistant chief appearance designer in 1956. 
With the engineers involved in the Sunbeam Alpine 
project he was responsible for the entire design pro- 
cess, from putting his first ideas in a scale clay model 
to the final full scale prototype. In this way he was able 
to achieve his ideal and design for production “‘a body 
shape which would gain its effect from purity of 
sculptural form, and not from superfluous decora- 
tion.”” Mr Howes is convinced that art and engineer- 
ing can and should be successfully integrated in the 
design of a machine made product; his training as 


Kenneth Howes 


both a designer and engineer has well equipped him 
to achieve this ideal. 

He originally trained as an engineer, and began his 
career in 1940 as a student engineer in the Great 
Western Railway’s main locomotive workshops in 
Swindon. He transferred to the material testing and 
research laboratory and later to the drawing and de- 
sign office, passing the membership of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers in 1940. 

His initiation as an industrial designer began aus- 
piciously in 1948 when he was one of the first English- 
men to join the London office of Raymond Loewy 
Associates. He claims that this experience, which 
many designers will envy him, was an education in 
itself, and he had a successful career there. In 1951 
he became assistant to the chief designer and in 1952 
he was placed in charge of all product design (this 
included work on car design, clocks, duplicating ma- 
chines, cookers, bathroom fittings, etc). 

In 1952 he transferred to Raymond Loewy’s New 
York office, and joined the design team working on 
Studebaker car bodies and interiors at South Bend, 
Indiana. He spent four years in the States, leaving 
Raymond Loewy in 1955 to take charge of a design 
group at Ford’s Styling Centre, Detroit. Back in this 
country he has now left Rootes and has opened his 
own office as an industrial design consultant. In spite 
of his success with the Alpine he has no intention of 
specialising in car design. He prefers the challenge 
of solving a variety of product design problems. 

He enjoyed working in the States - he found the 
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by Kenneth Howes 


lack of conservatism and the ready acceptance ofnew 
ideas stimulating. But he deplores what Richard 
Hamilton calls “the cheerful acceptance of obsolesc- 
ence”’ (see page 30). Although he is realistic about the 
problems and compromises involved in designing for 
mass production, he refuses to abandon his belief in 
good design as an end in itself. 


Display inside and out 

Beverley Pick, who has recently designed an attrac- 
tive new office and showroom for himself six floors 
above the Charing Cross Road is, at 43, one of Brit- 
ain’s most versatile display designers. Largely self- 
taught, he started display work when he was 20, 
specialising on window designs for shipping and air 
lines. During the war he was seconded from the army 
to create national window displays for the Ministry 
of Information, and first tried his hand at exhibitions, 
notably Victory over Japan, just after the war. 

Back in private practice he was responsible for the 
entrance hall at the Britain Can Make It exhibition in 
1946, working with James Gardner, whom he greatly 
admires and, as a designer, in some ways resembles 
(DESIGN 131/69). Since then his best known achieve- 
ments in all forms of display and interior design have 


Beverley Pick 


been the interior of the raw materials pavilion at the 
Festival of Britain in 1951, and the City of London 
pavilion at the Brussels Exhibition in 1958, which was 
awarded a gold medal. His principal clients have 
included ICI Ltd, Bowater Paper Corporation Ltd, 
W.D. & H.O. Wills, the Independent Television 
Authority and several Commonwealth governments. 

He is also chairman of Chrysaline Ltd, the com- 
pany which successfully originated and made Chrys- 
aline lighting fittings, in which a translucent plastics 
material is sprayed on to a wire frame and, in the 
course of setting, forms a close skin round the wires. 
He started to experiment with this method in 1951, 
and first gained success with fanciful forms for the 
Festival Gardens in Battersea Park and the Corona- 
tion celebrations; but he soon developed the medium 
for interior lighting for domestic applications and 
contract work. 

Mr Pick is also consultant designer to The General 
Electric Co Ltd and in 1954 designed the firm’s first 


Courtesy Autocar 


extensive range of modern lighting fittings in colla- 
boration with G EC’s own designers. 

Throughout his career Mr Pick has retained his 
early interest in air transport and has been mainly 
responsible, as consultant, for developing BOAC’s 
house style. He has designed BO AC showrooms, ex- 
hibition stands and window displays all over the 
world, the new livery for its fleet of aircraft and a 
range of accessories, from ashtrays to the décor of air- 
port vehicles. Latest, and perhaps the most import- 
ant of his commissions for BO A C is the new interior 
of the extended air terminal near Victoria, which is 
due for completion in March. Another important 
commission which Mr Pick is now working on is the 
interior décor for the new wallpaper, fabrics and 
paint showrooms for Arthur Sanderson & Sons Ltd, 
due to open this month. In an exciting new build- 
ing by Slater & Uren, the treatment brings together 
a functional showroom, with the usual pattern books 
and samples on screens, and a permanent exhibition 
designed to arouse the customer’s imagination. Out- 


Beverley Pick’s new office 


standing features include a stained-glass mural by 
John Piper in the entrance hall. 

Mr Pick’s third big task of the moment is a scheme 
for the decoration of streets and public buildings in 
Lagos to celebrate Nigerian independence when it is 
granted in October. This is the first time a profes- 
sional designer has been used for so rare a national 
occasion and Mr Pick has aimed at a colourful, yet 
dignified treatment, using the national colours (green 
and white) and striving to make the scheme as effec- 
tive by night as by day. In this highly specialised 
work, which is useless if it does not exercise a mass 
appeal, Mr Pick has been able to draw on his ex, 
perience during the Festival of Britain, the Coronas 
tion and more recently Christmas time in Regent 
Street. JOHN GRAY 
ASID president 
Richard S. Latham, partner in the industrial design 
firm of Latham, Tyler & Jensen, of Chicago, has been 
elected president for 1959-60 of the American Society 
of Industrial Designers. 


Danish designer honoured 

Hans J. Wegner, the Danish furniture designer, was 

in London recently for the presentation of his dip- 

loma as an honorary member of the Faculty of Royal 

Designers for Industry (prsion 128/63). Professor 

R. Y. Goodden, master of the Faculty of Royal De- 
continued on page 69 
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AS 
a 
Plater 
you 
need 
this 
booklet 


If you produce chromium plating you 
need to be aware of the Mond campaign 
to increase confidence in plating standards. 
It’s described in detail in this illustrated 
booklet ‘CONFIDENCE IN PLATING’. Here 
you'll see the press and TV advertising 
which will back this scheme in your 
interests. Right through the scheme 

runs the theme ‘Chromium plating can 


be good!’ A new deal for 
Chromium Plate 


Oey anitelsyaler= 


in 


elrcadiare 





Your customers will want 


to know! 
” ” FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE LABELLING SCHEME 


Do you supply the finished goods ? Customers will be COMPLETE AND RETURN THIS COUPON 


looking for the coloured labels of plating quality which 
are part of the Mond campaign. 


Do you carry out plating for other people? Then show ae 


the special seal of plating standards on your estimates. 
For this entitles your customer to display the label. 








Buyers of cars, household equipment, tools, furniture, Please send me ‘your booklet ‘CONFIDENCE IN PLATING’ with 
and fittings of every type will be looking for plating : o.2 
they can be proud of. Make sure that you, as a plater, details of how I can jom the scheme. 
know all about this new campaign 
NAME — 
ADDRESS 








COMPANY AND POSITION 





THE MOND NICKEL CO LTD 


Thames House - Millbank . London . SWI 











TGA PI 
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NEWS continued 


signers for Industry, with great charm and wit made 


the presentations to Mr Wegner and the five new 


British RDIs, and gave the subsequent oration on 
Faith and Fancy. 


Hans J. Wegner 





STRUCTURE 


The cell televised 

Phe cell, BELow, the fantastic structure which domin- 
ated the two BBC television Science-International pro- 
grammes last year has now been returned to the 


Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago. It was 


Will Burtin 





designed by Will Burtin for The Upjohn Company 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, and made by Displayers 
Inc. Measuring 24 ft in diameter and 12 ft high it is 
a millionfold enlargement of a basic red blood cell. 


Forty special jigs, tools, and clamps were designed 





+ eo 
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to make the 8,000 pieces of plastics tubing and 1,000 
spherical shapes which were included in the struct- 
ure. This three-dimensional interpretation of struct- 
ures that have hitherto only been examined in two- 
dimensional form under the microscope opens a new 
field for the designer. The latest of Mr Burtin’s crea- 
tions is described on page 61. 


AWARD 


CoID design awards 
The Duke of Edinburgh's Prize for Elegant Design will 
be awarded again this year. The Prize was instigated 
DESIGN 126/31 — 33 


Packaway was chosen for the first award. This year 


last year when the Prestcold 
the selection panel, whose members are nominated 
by Prince Philip, consists of Basil Spence, Lady Cas- 
son, Robin Darwin and Gaby Schreiber, with the 
Duke acting as chairman. Two new members are 
appointed to the panel each year (in this case Mr 
Darwin and Mrs Schreiber are serving for the first 
time). The Design Centre Awards (formerly known as 
Designs of the Year) will this year be selected by a 
judging panel consisting of Professor Misha Black, 
who is chairman, Jo Pattrick, Lady Casson, J. Beres- 


ford Evans and F. H. K. Henrion. 
MEETINGS 


Parliament ponders posture 

“In everyday life how vital is the problem of seating? 
We don’t have all the answers yet. But there is enough 
information to suggest that bad seating can fatigue, 
can deform, and may even kill.”” Below this statement 
was an enlarged photograph of a car smash, part of 
an exhibit seen by the Parliamentary and Scientific 
Committee at a Conversazione on the theme Science 
in Everyday Life, held recently at the Royal Society. 
The exhibit was jointly sponsored by the Anatomical 
Society, British Psychological Society, Ergonomics 
Research Society, Physiological Society and Furni- 
ture Development Council. 


The cell, which was flown from Chicago, in the B BC television studio. 





One of the stands shown at the Parliamentary and Scienti- 


fic Committee Conversazione (see Parliament ponders 


posture). 


The aim was to demonstrate how studies of pos- 
ture in relation to efficiency were being carried out. 
Demonstrations included a device for recording the 
back pressure when seated in a chair while writing 
at a desk, and a system for analysing muscle activity 
in various postures. The stand, anove, was designed 
by Ian Bradbery. 


Textile machinery conference 

The ColID is organising a one day conference on 
Industrial Design and Textile Machinery. The confer- 
ence, which will be held at the British Rayon Re- 
search Association, Heald Green, Manchester, on 
March 17, has been planned for senior executives of 
firms either manufacturing or concerned with textile 
machinery. Its purpose is to consider methods of em- 
ploying industrial designers in textile engineering, to 
discuss the value of industrial design from the mach- 
inery user’s point of view, and to relate industrial 
design with technological developments within the 
industry. Speakers will include W. L. Mather, direc- 
tor, Mather & Platt Ltd, G. Waggett, general mana- 
ger, Arrow Mill, Courtaulds Ltd, Professor Misha 
Black, and Paul Reilly, director, ColD. 


Design oration 

Sir Gordon Russell, who has recently retired as dir- 
ector, CoID, has been presented with the silver med- 
al of the Society of Industrial Artists. Ernest Race, 
the president of the SIA, referred to Sir Gordon as 
“an ambassador of good design’’, and Sir Colin An- 
derson, a director of the Orient Line, said that Sir 
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The covered way to the Ayer Itam 
Temple at Penang has recently been 
re-roofed in Rigidal Mansard alu- 
minium sheet with a ridge capping 
of BA Super Purity Aluminium. 
Local craftsmen have curved the 
sheet remarkably well to achieve a 
roof of traditional style. In this 
famous Buddhist shrine the new 
material has blended well with 
the old. 

The inscription in Chinese recording 
the completion of the work is carved 
in the rock above the Temple. 
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Gordon was “one of the firmest rocks upon which 
the feeling for good design in general throughout this 
country is now founded”’. 

The 1959 design oration, Graphic Design in Mass 
Culture, which followed the presentation, was given 
by Graham Hutton, the economist. 


REPORTS 
A friend departs 


Design for Industry ceased publication with the issue 
for December 1959. This sad event brings to an end 
the privately sponsored venture into design journal- 
ism which began in 1926 with the magazine Commer- 
cial Art. The pioneer was the late Geoffrey Holme, 
chairman of The Studio Ltd; others associated with 
the magazine and its later developments were his son 
Rathbone, F.A. Mercer and William Gaunt. 

The title was later changed to Commercial Art and 
Industry and shortened in 1930 to Art and Industry. 
Under the latter title the magazine continued to pay 
attention regularly to graphic and industrial design. 
The Studio Ltd was taken over by Hulton Press in 
1957, and in 1958 the title of the magazine became 
Design for Industry. In 1959 Hulton Press was bought 
by Odhams Press Ltd. 


Use and beauty on the farm 
The design and siting of buildings in the country- 
side was the subject ofa recent Parliamentary debate. 
One aspect of the problem which has received little 
attention in recent years is the design of industrially 
produced farm buildings. J. Noel White in his recent 
DESIGN 131 (30 — 37) urged manufacturers, 
in their own and in the national interest, to seek the 
help of architects and industrial designers so that de- 
sign standards can be improved. 

The point was taken up by W. F. Deedes, MP 
for Ashford, in his motion urging the Government to 


article 


look into the whole question of preserving the amen- 
ities of the countryside. He wanted to avoid planning 
control for farm buildings but suggested that the 
Ministers of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, and 
Housing and Local Government, and the National 
Farmers’ Union, should get together to discuss siting 
and design. Such bodies as the Civic Trust or the 
CoID should also be included in the discussions. 
The keen awareness of the present unhappy situation 
shown by M Ps during the debate is a promising start 
and augurs a better future. Frederick Willey, M P for 
Sunderland North, got near the heart of the problem 
when he said: “‘This is a matter where we could exert 
more pressure, because not only is the countryside 
very much affected by the type of agricultural build- 
ing, but farm efficiency is affected also. This is a good 
example of where use and beauty go together and of 
the need for constant pressure from people in public 
life to secure this objective’. 


A matter of import 

For many years Heal & Son Ltd has offered a wide 
range of imported designs to its retail customers in 
Tottenham Court Road, London. Now the firm has 
extended this activity and is acting as sole importer 
of certain Scandinavian and Italian furniture and 
other items which it is offering to all furniture retail- 
ers in the British Isles outside a radius of 40 miles 
from Heal’s. The majority of designs that have been 
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Part of Heal’s CONT /ex collection 


dining table and 
chairs from Sweden in teak veneers and oak, with hide chair 


brought together for this purpose to form what Heal’s 
calls its CONT /ex collection are fairly typical of Dan- 
ish and Swedish work, but seen in its entirety the col- 
lection makes a refreshing impact on the visitor to the 
showrooms and demonstrates all that is best in mod- 
ern furniture design. 

l'rade in consumer goods between Britain and the 
Continent is likely to gather momentum in the next 
few years and the increasing quantities of foreign 
designs that will be available in British shops will 
serve as a healthy stimulus to our own designers. New 
items will be added to the CONT/ex collection from 
time to time. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Designer's exhibition 

Designing Things and Symbols, an exhibition of F. H.K 
Henrion’s work will be held at the ICA, 20 Dover 
St, from Feb 5 — March 5. A discussion on the exhi- 
bition will be held on Feb 23, and speakers will in- 
clude Geoffrey Holroyd, Milner Gray, Kenneth 
Robinson and Kenneth Garland, art editor, DESIGN. 


Hollow-ware for export 

The Vitreous Enamel Development Council, in con- 
junction with the Board of Trade, is planning an im- 
portant display of British vitreous enamel hollow- 
ware for the Cologne Hardware Fair (March 11 — 14). 
This is the first time that British goods of this type 
have had a large showing in a Continental exhibi- 
tion. The V EDC feels that there is a large potential 
market for British hollow-ware in Europe, in spite of 
keen competition. 


COMPETITIONS 
Window display 


The Swiss Graphis Press is planning to publish a new 
book on window display. Designers are invited to 
send photographs of their best work since 1951 to 
Walter Herdeg, Amstutz & Herdeg, Graphis Press, 








coverings. The table cost £49 10s, and the chairs {22 19s 
6d each( See A matter of import). 


45 Nuschelerstrasse, Ziirich 1, Switzerland. The mat- 
erial should be marked ‘Window Display’ and the 
photographs captioned to include the name of the 
store or shop, the town, the name and address of the 
designer, the store’s display director, the photo- 
grapher and name of the person or firm to whom the 
photographs should be returned. All material will be 
returned when the preparation of the book is com- 
pleted. Photographs should reach the Graphis Press 
not later than February 29. 


Poster contest 

The Institute of Packaging has announced details of 
a poster competition for students. Entries will be jud- 
ged by Ashley Havinden and F. H. K. Henrion, and 
students are asked to “display effectively and dram- 
atize’’ the institute’s Package Buying and Print confer- 
ence to be held at Eastbourne from May 23 — 25. 
Closing date for entries is February 12. The institute 
is offering £50 in prizes, and full details of the com- 
petition are available from the Secretary, The Insti- 
tute of Packaging, 50 Poland Street, W1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Human factors at DSIR 


A group working in the headquarters office of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has for some years specialised in the study of human 
relations in a modern technological society. This 
work has been combined with the award of grants to 
workers on approved programmes of research. 

By a recent decision of the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, the DSIR’s work in the 
human sciences field is now mainly centred in the 
Warren Spring laboratory at Stevenage. The admin- 
istration of research grants awarded to university 
workers in the human sciences remains in the head- 
quarters offices. The Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research is advised on both aspects by its 
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lecture theatre seating 


Race lecture theatre seating provides a series of 
components from which rows of any length can be 
economically shipped and assembled on site 

It is adaptable to any step height or for fixing to a 
flat floor, the length of backrest varying 
proportionately to accommodate a writing shelf at 
the correct height for the row behind 

Seats have a simple gravity self-tipping action and 
are covered in a heavy quality P.V.C. coated fabric; 
steel uprights are stove-enamelied; writing shelves 
and pre-formed plywood backrests (upholstered if 


preferred) are of lacquered mahogany 


Race seating, now specified by many universities, is here shown in the new 
Medical School, University of Liverpool (architects: Weightman & Bullen) 


For further details write or telephone : 


FR. La CS ES FURNITURE limited 


Sentinel House Union Road Clapham SW4 MACaulay 2215/7 
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human sciences committee, whose terms of reference 
are to be responsible to the council for keeping under 
review the development of the human sciences in re- 
lation to industrial needs, and for advising on the 
DSI1R’s own activities within that field. 


Hotels for 1960 

By the end of 1960 several new hotels should be in 
operation in this country. The Aeirby, BELOow, an 
eight-storey luxury hotel is scheduled to be opened in 
Burnley, Lancashire, in April. Each ofits 48 bedrooms 
will havea private bathroom, secretarial services will 
be provided for business men, and there will be an 
underground garage for 40 cars. 

The hotel is being built by Massey’s Burnley 
Brewery Ltd, and it will form part of an ambitious 
redevelopment scheme for Burnley town centre. The 
main contractor is the Howarth Construction Co 
Ltd, the architect is H. Hubbard Ford, and the in- 
terior designer is G. R. Hesketh, of J. H. Hesketh & 
Son Ltd of Burnley. Mr Hesketh will be using stan- 
dard designs from manufacturers’ ranges where these 
meet his requirements, but he has also commissioned 
several special designs, notably built-in furniture for 
the bedrooms. James Main, the graphic designer, 
has been commissioned through the Col D’s Record 
of Designers to work on the typography for the hotel, 
including menu cards, stationery, etc. 

Again in the North, work has begun on a new 
hotel sponsored by Piccadilly Manchester Properties 
Ltd. This hotel will be part of a comprehensive 
scheme for shops, offices, car parks, etc, on the Pic- 
cadilly site in Manchester. All its 300 bedrooms will 
have bathrooms, there will be a drive-in foyer (with 
heated air curtains as doors), and a car park for res- 
idents on the hotel’s podium roof. The architect is 
Covell & Matthews and the main contractor Ber- 
nard Sunley & Sons Ltd. 

In London, the Washington Group of Hotels has 
announced that a new hotel The Londoner “‘bristling 
with new features for the comfort of guests” will be 
opened in Mayfair towards the end of the year. The 
interiors will be by Glen Rees, designer to the Wash- 


ington Group of Hotels. A new hotel has also been 
opened at London Airport; the architect is Fitzroy 
Robinson and Partners, who is also supervising the 
interiors. The furniture will include new designs by 


Robin Day, made by S. Hille & Co Ltd. 


Change of address 
R. H. Talmadge Associates, the package design or- 
ganisation, has moved to 26 Brighton Road, Craw- 


ley, Sussex. 
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Farm buildings: the problem 

stk: There are two points in J. Noel White’s article 
on Farm Buildings (pestcn 131 /30 — 37 
further comment. In the first place planning permis- 


which deserve 


sion is required if the building is close to a public 
road, and I should say most new buildings are so 
sited. Whether district councils exercise the control 
in a proper fashion is not for me to say. What is cer- 
tainly true is that the Agricultural Advisory Service 
will call in its own architect when asked to advise on 
improvement schemes and that at no cost to the far- 
mers. The average architect would not have the spe- 
cial knowledge required of farm routine, animal re- 
quirements, etc. The second point relates to Mr 
White’s criticism of prefabricated buildings, especi- 
ally of what he calls the “slack” pitch of the roof in 
relation to height. In old buildings the pitch of thatch 
or ordinary tiles was determined by materials and 
weather, but I am unable to see that there is an in- 
herent virtue in a pitch of say 45°. The curved iron 
roof of a Dutch barn must have seemed a ruthless 
departure from the accepted roof line, but it is now 
part of our landscape. A steeper pitch than 22} 

would involve additional weight and expenses on a 
concrete or steel barn with no compensating ad- 
vantage in storage. I think Mr White will find that 
in Mediterranean countries the pitch of the heavily 
tiled roof is no more than 224°. 


A model of the Keirby, the new hotel which is being built in Burnley, Lancashire (see Hotels for 1960). 
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Naturally most people in this country view farm 
buildings as tourists ; that is to say romantically, with- 
out a conception of their user’s problems. The farm- 
er has to derive a living out of them and unfortun- 
ately nearly all are obsolete, dating as they do from 
the eighteenth century — the last great period of agri- 
cultural revolution. From the point of view cf cffici- 
ency most farms would benefit from having the old 
buildings bulldozed away and a fresh set erected on 
a new plan — the sort of plan that has made the Far- 
mers Weekly Bulbourne experiment so interesting and 
profitable. As it is there will be a certain amount of 
scrapping and rather more addition, inevitably of 
standard type structures. My own feeling is that 
these, after a certain amount of weathering, will 
prove as acceptable as the old. 

NOEL CARRINGTON 
207-229 Essex Road, 


London nl 


J. Noel White replies: I have two comments on Noel 


Carrington’s letter: first to remind him that I am 
fully aware of the free Agricultural Advisory Service, 
having often used it myself, but this organisation 
does not pretend to tackle the problems I have raised. 
Second, while condemning the ugly proportion 
of 224° pitch on a short span I emphasised the merits 
of the slacker 11}° pitch (not 45°); but I recognise 
the farmers’ need on occasions for a high pitch when 
storing bulky crops. Like Mr Carrington I am all 
for replacing obsolete uneconomic buildings with 
practical modern ones, but I want them to be of a de- 
cent standard. I wonder if Mr Carrington is really 
satisfied with things as they are? 


Motorways: the misleading fraction ? 
sir: | read Which Signs for Motorways ? (pesian 129/28 
32) with great interest. Having spent a year or two 
in Germany before the war, I was very pleased to see 
that the Ministry of Transport has now adopted 
signs similar to those used on the Autobahn, as these 
are extremely legible and easy to pick out even at 
very high speeds. No doubt they are capable of im- 
provement but they are considerably better than 
any other signs of which I have experience. 

I was surprised, however, that none of the critics 
had any comment to make about the use of fractions 
of a mile. The German practice, before the war at 
least, was to indicate the distance to the exit road in 
metres, situating the main sign at, if memory is cor- 
rect, 600 metres from the exit. Further signs marked 
Ausfahrt 400M and Ausfahrt 200M were mounted 
at the appropriate places and these were a very great 
help in judging one’s deceleration from speeds 
which ranged up into the high eighties. 

Apart from the fact that a fraction of a mile is far 
less legible than a distance expressed in round num- 
bers of yards, the use of fractions does not lend itself 
to the adoption of follow up signs at shorter distances 
from the exit. In any case, while most people can 
make a rough estimate of a quarter and half a mile, 
other fractions are likely to be pretty meaningless. I 
have seen a distance of one-third of a mile indicated 
on one of these signs (not illustrated in pesiGN). 
There is the further point that, even if Englishmen 
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They'll love the colours, 
they’ll love the comfort of ‘Vynair’ 


The new material that breathes for comfort 


‘Vynair’ is the latest thing in furniture 
upholstery, and these are just some of the 
fabulous ‘Vynair’ patterns and colours. 
Colours that will stay bright and fresh for 
years. 

‘Vynair’ is an entirely new departure in 
modern coated fabrics. It actually breathes 
~ allows air to pass through it. This means 
that however much it is used, ‘Vynair’ 
always retains its just-bought shape. 
Yieldingly soft, “Vynair’ is as easy as pie 
to keep clean —- merely wipe with a damp 
cloth — and wears extremely well. And, 
important for your production, ‘Vynair’ 
is easy to work. 

No one knows better than you that 
what today’s homemaker wants is colour 
plus comfort, but she doesn’t want to pay 
through the nose for it. Now with ‘Vynair’ 
you can give her both (plus exciting 
modern designs) and at very reasonable 
prices. No doubt about it-chairs in 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED - LONDON 


“Vynair’ are going tobe very, very popular. 

We are advising the retailers to stock- 
up with furniture styled in ‘Vynair’. We 
are backing them with a big advertising 
campaign in the leading home and 
women’s magazines and in cinemas 
throughout the country. Soon retailers 
will be asking you for chairs styled in 
‘Vynair’. Be ready to meet their orders — 
and do your sales a power of good. 


‘Vynair’ 
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can visualize fractions of a mile, foreigners mostly 
cannot, and would be much happier with yards 
which are, for the purpose, near enough to metres. 

L. P. BAYLY 

58 Eastbourne Road 

Middlesbrough 

Yorkshire 


Exhibitions: the humanistic approach 

str: Having for many years been actively engaged in 
the application of showmanship to three-dimensional 
advertising and to exhibition design in particular, I 
am aware that, technologically impeccable though 
much of our exhibition design has become, it lacks 
emotional virility. 

My own firm has achieved something of a reputa- 
tion as builders of exhibitions, employing the high- 
est standards of craftsmanship and materials, and | 
believe we have done much to influence exhibition 
technique generally. However, for the last 15 years 
there seems to have been very little change in the 
present trend. It has become intensified, but it has 
not altered characteristically. 

My colleagues and I believe that the time has 
come to divert the mainstream, which is leading us 
all into costly exercises of a pseudo-architectural 
nature, and concentrate more on the human factor. 

The intellectual approach to exhibition design has 
produced some interesting manifestations of the 
geometry of colours and planes, but the results have 
tended to reveal a cold detachment from human 
relationships, thereby starving the emotional sensi- 
bility that can be reached spontaneously in all of us 
through appropriate visual impact. 

In the exhibition world we are still virtually riding 
on the impetus provided by the relaxation of war- 
time restrictions. This can only continue if it makes 
sense when measured against the tempo and needs 
of our period and those who populate it. 

Does it make sense today? I believe not, and I am 
prepared to support my convictions with a new de- 
sign concept which re-introduces the dramatic ap- 
proach and makes an appeal to normal human sus- 
ceptibilities. 

F. KEIL 

Managing Director 

CDO (City Display Organisation) 
30 Uxbridge Road 

London w12 


Sheffield versus Swedish style 
str: An unpleasant habit seems to be growing upof re- 
ferring to any stainless steel cutlery of modern and res- 
pectable design as ‘Swedish style’. I havenodoubt that 
Swedish manufacturers are very happy about this 
state of affairs ; we do not like it so much in Sheffield. 
We all know of course that the initiative in apply- 
ing the principles which underlie good design to cut- 
lery was taken by the Scandinavians before the 
British. From this, people are only too apt to assume 
that the principles of good design are a sort of Scan- 
dinavian invention and that anyone else who applies 
them is automatically doing no more than imitate 
the Swedes. That this is rubbish, you and most of 
your readers will be perfectly aware. I would ask 
you and them however to do all that is possible to 
make clear that design, even of stainless steel cutlery, 
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can be good and native at the same time. 

It is understandable, when someone’s aunt look- 
ing for a wedding present gets the idea of ‘Swedish 
style’ into her head, but it is a very bad thing when 
one gets letters, as I have, from the buyers of large 
public corporations, containing the same phrase; 
they ought to know better. 

PETER L. INCHBALD 

Chairman, Publicity Committee 
Cutlery Manufacturers’ Association 
Light Trades House 

Melbourne Avenue 

Sheffield 10 
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Graphis annual 1959-60 

Edited by Walter Herdeg, The Sylvan Press, £4 7s 6d 
For comprehensiveness and international flavour, 
Graphis Annual has made an outstanding reputation 
for itself. Designers, advertising agents, printers and 
typographers throughout the world know this publi- 
cation, which within the space of only a few years 
has become something of an institution. 

The new volume is no exception from its predeces- 
sors. It again presents the year’s work in advertising 
art, the year of course having ended in 1958 in the 
case of most of the illustrations shown. This need not 
be detrimental, the selection continues to be wise. 

Perhaps Graphis Annual lacks drive, that is, drive 
of the kind expressed in the Swiss Neue Graphik, 
which seems to be less representative of advertising 
art, but more forceful and selective in its concentra- 
tion on — for want of a better phrase — progressive de- 
sign. Similarly, the more down-to-earth approach of 
both Graphik and Gebrauchsgraphik, the two German 
magazines, has much appeal to a large number of 
designers. Advertising, however much it aspires to be 
a true form of art, is a branch of commercial business, 
albeit an often amusing, artistic and aesthetically 
pleasing one. 

There is great scope for improvement in packaging 
design ; the paucity of illustrations in the appropriate 
section of the Annual demonstrates this clearly, but 
despite motivation research and market analysis pack 
designs are becoming poorer instead of better. 

One of the chief drawbacks with annuals is that 
they tend to lose impact. Familiarity breeds bore- 
dom, and in the case of annuals the problem is a 
greater one than with magazines which are of a more 
ephemeral nature. Graphis Annual is still young, but 
even so it is beginning to look too much like last 
year’s annual. A change of layout would be welcome, 
the present formula is eminently practical, but lacks 
adventure and variety. The Penrose, redesigned, looks 
more interesting today although its contents have 
not really changed very much. Why not find a new 
typographical style every three years or so? It could 
not possibly mean a change to indifferent typo- 
graphy, which would in any case be unthinkable for 
any Graphis product. But it might give a new boost 
to this valuable book. W. P. JASPERT 


This month's cover 


This month’s cover was designed by Tom Wolsey. 
He is head of a creative group at W. S. Crawford 


Ltd, and an example of his work for the firm was 
shown in DEsIGN 126/27. 
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Aldwych, wce2 

Stewarts & Lioyds Ltd, Brook House, Upper Brook St, wi 

R. W. F, Thorn Engineering Ltd, West Quay Rd, Southampton 

Troughton & Young (Lighting) Ltd, The Lighting Centre, 
143 Knightsbridge, sw! 








DETAIL SHOWING 
WEBBING FIXING 
@ PAT. No. 800.828 


@ No. 427 EASY CHAIR PAT. APPD. 35840/58 
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The ERCOLion on the 


anatomy of comfort 


“Design for the comfort of the anatomy” began 


the ERCOLion, “is an amalgam of science and aesthetics. 
A marriage of form and information. A means of support 
without obtrusive supporting means. Take my new light 
but immensely strong Easy Chair. The entire sitting area of 
the seat and back is completely free of any cross rails. Just 
resilient rubber webbing (self anchored to the solid Beech 
frame), supporting deep foam cushions. A hammock-like 
haven which ‘ gives’ to your body at every point. 

However you dispose your anatomy you are superbly 
comfortable as never before, because you are literally 


2 
ERCOL Windsor ‘free-floating’. And as an additional practical comfort”, 


concluded the ERCOLion, “I have provided zip-off 


contemporary furniture cushion covers”. 


ERCOL FURNITURE LID - HiGgh WYeonmse 
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as 
selected 
for 


THE 
DESIGN 
CENTRE 


London 


Millions of viewers know about the 
DESIGN CENTRE LABEL Is it on YOUR product? 


For details of this label, which is available for goods displayed 
in The Design Centre, write to Major-General J. M. Benoy 
The Design Centre, Haymarket, London SWI 
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No more than once or twice in a decade 
does an event of this stature 

occur in the field of interior design. 

As the 1960’s open, Humasco Limited 


proudly announce 





* AMTICO 





probably the 


most beautiful 


flooring 


the world has 


ever known 


Amtico is solid vinyl. 

Five important words sum up the 
tremendous advantages of solid (or 
homogeneous) vinyl over ordinary 

(or combination) vinyl. Colour. Design. 
Translucency. Resilience. Wear. 

The most subtle or brilliant colours, 
arranged in the most arresting design, 
may be used in Amtico flooring. Its 
soft translucency, never before achieved 
in interior design, comes from 
Amtico’s high proportion of basic vinyl 
resin to other ingredients. Its natural 
resilience gives unsurpassed comfort 
under foot, and means that Amtico is 
quieter than flooring which does 

not ‘give’. And because it is resilient, 
Amtico will not crack, splinter or break 
down. This solid flooring in use for 
over 12 years in America shows no 
signs of wear. In addition to these 
unique features, Amtico also offers, of 
course, vinyl’s well-known advantages of 
easy maintenance, hygiene and safety. 
Amtico is introduced in a limitless 
range of colours and patterns. 

Plain. Marble. Terrazzo. Renaissance. 
Wood grain. Cork. Eldorado Metal. 
Stardust. And special designs that 
repeat elements or whole patterns from 
curtains, murals or other decorative 
features. This offers vast scope to the 
architect and designer for creating 
original floor — and wall — coverings. 
Stocks are held by Humasco, who also 
offer a technical and design service. 

[t is quite impossible to show, within 
the limitations of print reproduction, 
how beautiful Amtico flooring is. 
Please see it. You are invited to the 
Amtico Display, where many varied 
floors have been laid and can be seen, 
at Humasco’s new showrooms, designed 
by Paul MacAlister of New York 
(former President of the American 
Institute of Designers) who has been 
over here to supervise the work. You 
may care to ring CITy 1056, or write to 
the address below, suggesting when 
you can be expected. 


HUMASCO LIMITED VINYL COVERINGS: 23 OLD BAILEY~- LONDON: EC4 








TC12 CHAIR 
TC\3 ARMCHAIR 


NEW MODELS IN 
THE RANGE OF 


TCS’! CHAIR TS2 STOOL 
co 








TC52 
PAGWOOD 
CHAIR 


TAPER TUBE 
FURNITURE 


A comprehensive and 
colourful catalogue 
illustrates and describes 
the recently extended 
range of PEL Taper Tube 
furniture. PEL will gladly 
send you a copy 

on request. 


MADE BY PEL LIMITED 


Oldbury, Birmingham - A @ company 
London Showrooms 
15 HENRIETTA PLACE © LONDON W.i 


Glasgow Showrooms 
50 WELLINGTON STREET © GLASGOW « C.2 


TC41 EASY CHAIR 


“e493 " 


designers 
makers of point of sale 
units in wood, tube, 
sheet metal, wire 


SALESCOPE 32 CHURCH STREET LANCASTER, TELEPHONE 5433 








New exhibition arrangements at 


THE SCOTTISH DESIGN CENTRE 


From mid-February 
there will be a 
CONTINUOUS EXHIBITION 


at 


THE SCOTTISH DESIGN CENTRE 
46 West George Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


A wide range of products 
from DESIGN INDEX categories 
will be shown 
and during the first month 
two special attractions — the 
EDINBURGH WEAVERS Display of fabrics 
from The Design Centre in London 
and a fully-equipped kitchen — 
will be presented. 

These will be followed 
by a@ succession 
of special features. 


MONDAY TO SATURDAY: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. FREE 




















. . . but the building is quite o 


IAN HENDERSON rer i 
specialise in creating modern _ i . a 6 
decorative schemes in old build- 
ings. This is an example with 


furniture in  blackbean’ with 





cherrywood: the top in leather. 


(For Connaught Rooms Ltd. ) 


lan Hence rson Ltd , are equipped to deal with 
any furnishing or problem of interior decoration 
from the small town flat to the country man 

sion or large office block, including panelling, 
fitments, fine carpets and beautiful textiles. 
Furnishing schemes carried out to the require 

ments of architects and interior designers, or to 


lan Henderson's own design. 


Tan Henderson Ltd 


184 SIOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.t BEL 3271/2 


LASCELLES 


| 


I 


“YG 


~ 


also 


ro 
INE 


COLOUR 
BLOCKS 


GRAVURI 
« vlinde r and 


flat plate 


. 
_ 


ELECTROS 
and STEREOS 


Artists and 
HALF-T bi» . Designer 
GWYNNE HOUSE, 15-17, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. W.C.? 
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light Lighting fittings 
of distinction and taste for 
for living store lighting, boardrooms, 


reception areas and 
at other commercial uses. 


Hiscock Appleby 


AND CO. LTD 






isteh daetolaal Iilustrated literature available on request. 


Wet Maleli marta: 
Sloane Square 
London SWI 


Enquiries for special lighting 


schemes welcomed. 


TX590 
Why not visit our showrooms? 


sloane 2225/6/7 


A Graduate Qualification tor Art and Cratt Teachers 
A one-year course in Art Education, which follows the 


intermediate Examination and the National Dipioma in 


(SHOWCARDS) LIMITED 


Design, leads to the award of the Art Teachers Dipioma art 6/7 
gat 
cent 


t: 
wow 
woweste® » 


rain ng Leicester College of Art 
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CONTOUR low back, 
metal frame 






CONTOUR range of 
upholstered chairs 





designed for public 


places and sifices, take 


and al | by up tittle floor space, 


are strong, graceful 
and very comfortable. 


Upholstered in a wide CONTOUR fully 
range of fabrics upholstered, 





over foam rubber and adjustable, high back, 
available in the four wooden frame 
‘Boomerang Trips’ to Australia models illustrated. 
There’s far less to pay the ‘ Boomerang Way’. A 
Boomerang Ticket gives you First-Class return 
passages for only £290. Available outwards: JAN Ist 
to MAY 3lst, 1960 and homewards: AUG Ist, 1960 FINMAR UmiteD 
to JAN 3lst, 1961 and 1961/2. Even lower fares if 26 Kingly Street 
you return Cabin or Tourist Classes. : cadiansiie 
A ‘Quick Ticket’ to Australia Regent 8308 


gets you there in far less time. You fly to Naples, 
followed by 18 First-Class days at sea to Fremantle 
then continue by air to Adelaide. Melbourne or 
Sydney. You save 10 days and arrive really refreshed, 
yet it costs no more than the normal sea voyage 
single or return. Single fares from as low as £200. 





CONTOUR adjustable, 
high back, 
metal frame 
An ‘ Amphibian Ticket’ is just the ticket 

if you’re going on a motoring holiday in Europe. 
It takes you and your car by sea from London to 
Naples and home by Silver City Air-lines from Le 
Touquet to Lydd, or vice-versa. Fares: Car and 
one passenger £89. Two, Three and Four passen- 
gers £120 ; £156 and £192 respectively. Also avail- 
able (homeward only) from Marseilles. 


For further details and bookings apply 


ORIENT LINE 


26-27 COCKSPUR STREET - LONDON - S.W.1 TRAFALGAR 7/4! 
14 FENCHURCH AVENUE LONDON - E.C.3 - ROYAL 5678 


CONTOUR adjustable, 
high back, 


wooden frame 
or Agents 
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CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


BIRMINGHAM COLLEGE OF ART 


Design for the 


THEATRE 


Advanced courses in design for the Theatre and Stage Costume 

are held in the Birmingham College of Art in conjunction with 

the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. The entry requirements are a 

good general education, evidence of ability in art, and a live 
interest in the theatre. 


Forms for admission in September 1960 can be obtained from 
THE CHIEF CLERK, COLLEGE OF ART, MARGARET STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM 3. TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 2204. 


Instantly 
accepted 


by all 


Retailers! 


Write today 
for full 


details to:— 


OAK or MAHOGANY 
DISPLAY 


CABINETS 
SHOWCASES 
DISPENSERS 


Manufacturers, let us quote you 
for your own requirements. You 
will find, like many others that the 
de-luxe setting obtained at a low 
cost will 


SEND SALES 
SOARING | 








| Associatep Sates Aios 


RIVERSIDE ROAD, WATFORD, HERTS. Watford 25273 & 





ae 
vew sinvens rox MI OSIL'N 


Attractive binders which will hold 12 issues are now available. They are 
covered in green linen, gold blocked on front and spine. Binding is by 
wires inserted vertically through the pages of the magazine and secured 
in metal pillars. This method holds the magazine firmly without damage 


and permits easy insertion 
and removal. Instructions 
are given with each binder. 


13s each or 14s 6d post free in 
the United Kingdom from the 
Business Manager, DESIGN, 
28 Haymarket, London SWI 
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* Theatreland’, a poster designed for London 
Transport by H. Unger. It is one of the 
series of full colour prints of famous London 
Transport posters, which includes the work 
of Edward Bawden, R.A., John Minton, 
E. Mchnight hauffer, and many others. 





” 


The average size of the prints is 6" x 5". 
They can be obtained, price 1s. each 
postage 3d.) from the Publicity Officer, 
London Transport, Griffith House, 280 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 


i/o 
M4 








in the lap of EFFICIENCY ! 


As all executives know only too 
well, and too often ignore, hustle 
and bustle is not a true indication 
of efficiency. A correctly relaxed 
body encourages an orderly mind. 
Creative alertness is so important 
in these highly competitive days 
when so many of us in the nature of 
things, must “take it sitting down”. 

Tan-Sad seating is designed to 
produce this calm yet dynamic 
efficiency. 


Tan-Sad POSTURE CHAIRS 


DE LUXE MODEL V. 26 THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO (1931) LTD LINCOLN HOUSE 296-302 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON WC1 
Telephone : CHAncery 9231/7 





ADASTHA 


STREET LIGHTING 
COLUMNS 
as used by Manchester 


City Surveyor, R. Nicholas, C.B8.E., B.Sc. 
For highway, 
by-way or any way 
you like, Adastra 
Lighting Columns 
will serve you well. 
In steel they are 
hot dip galvanised 
for durability. 
Proved by service 


for 25 years. 
@ 16° M.H. Concord Columns 
Adastra products include:- sectional metallic poles for overhead 
electric powerlines and telecommunication lines, street lighting 


columns, floodlighting structures, radio masts, flagpoles, sign 
supports, etc. 


@ Adastra - iris Hexagonal Columns 


POLES 


LTD 


TYBURN ROAD, ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 24 
Phone: ERDington 1616 Grams: “Poles Birmingham” 
LONDON OFFICE 98 Park Lane, W.1. and ‘phone MAYfair 3074 


CONSTRUCTORS CROUP 


fibreform 





EASY 


to style 





HIGH 


impact 
resistance 





costs 


LESS 


to produce 


-. 


co 





Fibreform mouldings are made 
from an exclusive material of strong 
cellulose fibres bonded with syn- 
thetic resins. They are strong need 
no smoothing, readily take an air- 
dried or stove enamel finish or a 
bonded P.V.C. foil. Because they 
mould easily and accurately, we can , ‘ 
produce uae large and complex > finished with 
forms at low cost. 





EASILY 


paint 
specify Or p.V.C. 


foil 


the fibrous plastic 
Visit the first 
ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
AND DESIGN EXHIBITION STAND 1 30 
Earls Court 22 - 26 February 1960 
Fibre Form Ltd. 
Garratt Mills Trewint Street Earisfield London SW18 W/Mbiledon 3946 
Midland Factory : Lower Gornal Nr Dudley Worcs Sedgley 2766 
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LAYOUT/DESIGN GROUP 


\ London Office, the nucleus of a first-class design group 
ENDLESS is being opened in the West End, by Littlewoods Mail 
Order Stores Ltd., of Liverpool. 


a : ' ied 
f RECISION rhere are, and will be, positions of importance for Lay- 


out Men / Designers of considerable talent. 





















































or one might say, continuous 
perfection, as that is our aim 
in the production of a variety 
of brushes for a variety of 
uses. 








Salaries envisaged are in the £1,600 — £2,000 p.a. brac- 
ket, but in practice there will be no limit, since ability is 
the outstanding factor. These appointments carry all the 
usual facilities and amenities expected from an organisa- 
If the artist demands a fine tion of this scale. 

point for delicate brush 

work, or the ticket-writer Please write in confidence to 

requires a broad one-stroke 
brush, their wishes are ful- 
filled when they handle a . 
HANDOVER brush. Spinney House, 


Church Street, 
LIVERPOOL xX. 


Employment Manager (Ref SLA/1/D 
Littlewoods Mail Order Stores Ltd., 


Write todey 


A. S. HANDOVER Lp. 


*The name that guarantees the br 
CoeTTeree 


Angel Yard, Highgate High Street 
Tel: MOUntview 0665 


ADVERTISERS in this issue 


Abbott Bros (Southall), Ltd : 13 Formica, Ltd .. ad av ; : Orient Line 
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Classified advertisements 


Rates : 1s 3d per word (minimum, 20s). Box numbers 1s extra. Copy : Last date for copy is 10th of month preceding date of issue 


Situations vacant 


FURNITURE AND INTERIOR Designer required for Con- 
tracts Studio covering all aspects of this field at home 
and abroad. Apply Studio Manager, Catesbys Con- 
tracts & Export Ltd, Tottenham Court Road, wl, 
Tel: museum 7777. 


OPENING OCCURS for young man with some knowledge 
of electricity and plastics. Interested in designing 
decorative lighting fittings. Box 406, prsicn, 28 
Haymarket, London sw]. 


DISPLAY DESIGNERS with creative ability required. 
Excellent opportunities exist in an American retail 
organisation in this country for men with first class 
all-round creative experience. Substantial salary 
with expense allowance and bonus scheme. Good 
sick and annual leave policies in operation. Send 
brief details of age, education and experience to Box 
410, pesicn, 28 Haymarket, London sw. 


MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
REGIONAL COLLEGE OF ART 
Applications are invited for the following posts in the 
School of Textile Design: 1 Lecturer to specialise in 
Printed Dress Textiles. 2 Assistant, Grade ‘B’ to teach 
Weaving. Candidates should hold Desrca or equival- 
ent qualifications and must have had responsible ex- 
perience in industry. Salaries according to Burnham 
Further Education Report, 1959. Lecturers, men 
£1,370 «x £35 — £1,550, women £1,100 £28 
£1,240, plus equal pay increments. Assistants, Grade 
*B’, men £700 x £27 10s. — £1,150, women £630 
£22 - £920, plus equal pay. Starting salary according 
to previous experience. Forms and particulars from 
Chief Education Officer, p.o. Box 480, Manchester, 3, 
returnable by 12th February, 1960. 

A vacancy also exists for a Technical Assistant for 
Textile Screen making and Printing. Wages 
£9 7s 10d to £9 15s 2d (75°, for a woman 


tions should be sent to the above address stating age 


. Applica- 
and details of previous experience, as soon as possible. 


Situations wanted 


FREE LANCE INDUSTRIAL Designer with 7 years exper- 
ience, specialising in product engineering, secks part- 
time or full-time tie-up with a design studio or unit. 
Box 409, pesicn, 28 Haymarket, London sw. 


DESIGNER EXPERIENCED in all types of interior layouts, 
shopfitting, hotels etc. able to put down impression 
sketches with speed, requires change to progressive 
position. Anywhere considered. Box 407. pesicn, 
28 Haymarket, London sw!. 


SECRETARY AND /OR ASSISTANT. Young lady with full 
secretarial training and three years training in arch- 
itecture, widely experienced in both capacities, re- 
quires position, preferably not in London. Box 411, 
pesicn, 28 Haymarket, London swl. 


Printing and Publications 

KINGS NORTON PRESS (1947) Urb. Fine colour Printers 
have installed yet another Precision Letterpress Print- 
ing Machine to meet increasing demands. Our de- 


sign service is available for submission of ideas, for 
Leaflets, Brochures and Catalogues, either by Letter- 
press or Litho. Specimens available from, Factory — 
Kings Norton, Birmingham 30. Telephone: kings 
Norton 2262. Office Stuart House, 
1 Tudor Street, London ec4. Tel: rieet Street 1379. 


London 


WHETHER YOUR LITERATURE Sells, tells or instructs, 
call in KRIssoNn, a complete design and print service 
controlled under one roof: ELG 3333. KRISSON PRINT- 
ING LTD, 184 Acton Lane, London nw 10. 


Commissions and contracts wanted 


DESIGNER /TYPOGRAPHER wishes to contact small 
manufacturer or printer who can use his services on 
a free-lance basis. Box 408 pesicn, 28 Haymarket, 


swl. 


PACKAGE DESIGN from a small and dedicated group 
helps build a complete image of your product. John 
Cox, msta, at Brand Image Limited, 30 Welbeck 
Street, London wl. Hunter 2586. 

INTERIOR DECORATION contractors and craftsmen. 
Maurice Brown & Co, 27 High Street, London nw8. 
Designs, contracts personally directed by Maurice 
Brown ARCA, NRD. Telephone pri 3516. 


Prototype and model making 


METAL—WIRE~TUBULAR WORK. Let us manufacture 
your prototypes and /or production runs. Holborn 
Metal Works, 334 Upper Street, London nl. CAN 


8042. 


RICHARD DENDY & ASSOCIATES welcome your enquiries 
for architectural, engineering, experimental and ship 
models; production runs of advertising units in rub- 
ber, plastics, wood or metal; prototypes in all 
materials; giant exhibition and carnival displays. 4, 
5 and 6 Seaton Place, Hampstead Road, London 
nw. Euston 7617 and 1981. 


WESTWAY MODELS LIMITED-the largest model-making 
organisation in the United Kingdom specialising i1 
models for display, exhibition, product design and 
prototype-development. 178 Brent Crescent, London 
nw 10. Telephone ELGAR 3267-8. 


PARTRIDGE’S MODELS LIMITED, established 1921, spe- 
cialise in prototype and development work in any 
suitable material. Close collaboration with foremost 
industrial designers and injection moulders ensures 
speedy and satisfactory solutions. 14 South Wharf 
Road, London w2. papdington 4653. 


Photography 


ADVERTISE WITH REAL PHOTOGRAPHS. Continuous 
tone, sketches, drawings, line work and print can be 
effectively combined and reproduced by the photo- 
graphic method, and we offer a skilled and compre- 
hensive service. It is a distinctive and unusual meth- 
od of sales presentation, and always holds attention. 
Write for samples. Aris Photographic Services, 37 


Denmark Road, Bournemouth. 


Shipping and packing 


INTENDING EXHIBITORS at European Fairs should con- 
tact Davies Turner & Co Ltd, 4 Lower Belgrave 
Street, London swl, stoane 3455, for details of 
DIRECT ROAD SERVICE. 


Miscellaneous 


SPACE TO LET to free-lance designers in Mayfair 
office consisting of single room or share of large room 
at low rent. Would suit Packaging, Exhibition, In- 
terior Designers or Architect. Some work as part of 
group. Please apply Peter Brunn, 41 Montpelier 
Square, sw7. KEN 6162 and rEG 5425. 


PICTURE FRAMES Of all types made. The largest stock in 
London. Rowley, 86-87 Campden Street, Kensing- 
ton. Telephone park 4349. 


Record of Designers 


Cavendish solid fuel boiler made of cast iron and steel, 
with enamelled steel casing finished in a choice of 
colours. It was designed by A. B. Kirkbride, in con- 
junction with Crane Ltd’s design staff. Mr Kirkbride 
was recommended to the firm by the ColD’s Record 
of Designers. 

Manufacturers and others wanting design consult- 
ants or staff designers can apply for a short list 
(requirements must be stated in some detail) to the 
Record of Designers, CoID, 28 Haymarket, London 
swl, or to the ColD, Scottish Committee, 46 West 
George Street, Glasgow c2. 


persion is published for the Council of Industrial Design. The Design Centre, 28 Haymarket London sw! (Scottish Committee: 46 West George Street, Glasgow c2) by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 


K128 SO Code No. 88-1266-60-2* 
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TITANIUM 
PIGMENTS 


TIOXIDE pigments 
for lively colours 


BEAUTIFUL TINTS AND BRILLIANT WHITES FOR MODERN PRODUC 
COME FROM TIOXIDE THE FINEST WHITE PIGMENT IN THE WORLD 
FOR HIDING POWER BRIGHTNESS DISPERSABILITY AN 








